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Protect loans with — Gea — 
Field Warehouse receipts 


Your bank may be missing out on a big share of profitable business by not making maximum num- 
bers of loans against inventory. Goods on manufacturers’ premises are prime collateral for loans 
when you hold Lawrence System field warehouse receipts. These receipts can be issued against all 
or part of an inventory wherever it may be. You probably have dozens of good prospects for such 
loans right now among your customers. We will gladly send literature or answer any of your ques- 


tions regarding Lawrence System field warehousing. For full information address any Lawrence office. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM fc watchousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


: New York: 72 Wall St + Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St * San Francisco: 37 Drumm S# * Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
=> Buffalo + Boston + Philadelphia * Kansas City » St. Louis » New Orleans + Charlotte, N.C * Jacksonville, Fla. 





Minneapolis + Dallas * Houston * Denver * Fresno + Portland, Oregon + Seattle * Spokane * Honolulu 











LETTERS 


In Australia 


Srrs: It may be interesting to you and 
to the bank officers who contribute articles 
to know that many bank men in far-off 
Australia read your excellent journal with 
great pleasure and find many helpful hints 
in the practical matter published. 

Mr. Nirdlinger’s discourse on farm credit 
policy in your January issue was very 
good, and the articles on personalized 
checks have been very interesting. This 
innovation has not yet been adopted here. 
Court Decisions show that there is little 
difference between our two countries in the 
law relating to negotiable instruments. In 
more recent issues, the reports of activities 
of banks in connection with the war effort 
have been very informative; ‘Fighting 
Dollars” in the July number contained 
much useful matter. 

In Australia, the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia, which is controlled by a board 
of eight directors, including a governor, 
appointed by the Federal Government, 
carries on a savings and general banking 
business as well as acting as a Central 
Bank. Commercial banking is carried on 
by nine trading banks with branches in the 
various States. The largest of these is the 
Bank of New South Wales with resources 
equivalent to $500,000,000. It operates in 
all States of the Commonwealth and in New 
Zealand through more than 700 branches 
and agencies. 

The staff, or as you say, the personnel, 
of banks in Australia would welcome 
calls from visiting U. S. bank officers 
so that ideas could be interchanged. 

C. H. Lana, Assistant to Inspector, 

Bank of New South Wales, 
Perth, Western Australia 
o * . 





Old Keys 


Sirs: A public service which banks can 
perform is the collection of old keys. 





Simply place a container and a sign in the 
lobby and your customers do the rest. 
For some weeks now Central Bank, with 
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head office in Oakland, California, has had 
barrels in its lobby with signs urging visi- 
tors to the bank to deposit their old keys. 
Up to October 22, the bank had collected 
54,960 keys. 

“Keys, particularly those for cylinder- 
type locks, contain high percentages of 
valuable alloys useful in the war effort,” 
says President Carl F. Wente. 

Mr. Wente’s plan was so successful that 
Mayor John F. Slavich appointed a com- 
mittee, with Mr. Wente (shown at the left 
in the picture) as chairman, to salvage keys 
in Oakland. Barrels have been set up in 
the lobbies of all other Oakland banks. 


Emit Reruarpt, Advertising, 
Oakland, California 
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How Long to Keep Bank 
Records 


Strs: The reception given the booklet, 
“Minimum Retainment Periods for Bank 
Records,” prepared by a special group of 
the Chicago Bank Auditors Conference, 
has been most gratifying. 

This booklet lists the minimum retain- 
ment periods recommended for 177 types 
of bank records, classified according to 
administrative divisions and supplemented 
by an alphabetical index. It is a compre- 
hensive guide. One point revealed is that 
many records can be disposed of in from 
one to five years. 

Some 2,600 copies have been distributed 
and there are less than 500 remaining. 








NO GHOST TOWNS 


when you build this way 


A city for 20,000 people—5,000 Homasote 
Precision-Built Homes—is being built at 
Portsmouth, Virginia, in the record time of 
five months...This unprecedented project 
will provide much-needed housing for ship- 
builders of the Portsmouth Navy Yard— 
which has expanded its labor force from 
5,280 to 40,000 men. 


But suppose—after the war—employment at 
the Navy Yard returns to the peacetime 
level. Will Portsmouth then be saddled with 
a vast ghost town? 


NO! Because each of the 5,000 Homasote 
Homes at Portsmouth is demountable—can 
be taken down in three hours, re-erected on 
another site in three more, with a total loss 
in materials of just $22 per house. 


Seven years’ experience is back of today’s 
performance records of Homasote Precision- 
Built Construction—an engineering system 
of prefabricating machine-perfect, doubly- 
insulated homes—of any size and any de- 


sign — built in any quantity from one to 


5,000 and up. All Homasote Homes can be 


of demountable construction—thereby safe- 
guarding mortgage values. For if the origi- 
nal neighborhood deteriorates, the demount- 
able Homasote Home can easily be moved 
to a better site. 


After the present emergency, you will find 
new and secure avenues for the employ- 
ment of bank funds in low-cost housing 
markets— which the speed, efficiency and 
low cost of Homasote Precision-Built Con- 
struction will open up for the first time. 
Write for full details on this direct op- 
portunity for the alert banker. HOMASOTE 
COMPANY, Trenton, New Jersey. 








HOMASOTE COMPANY 





° ¢ © TRENTON,N. J. 
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These are available at a charge of fifty 
cents to cover production and printing. 
Rupo.pH OsTENGAARD, President, 
Chicago Bank Auditors Conference, 

and Comptroller-Auditor, The Live 

Stock National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 

o ¢ 


Business Card 


Sirs: Our executive vice-president, Mr. 
B. C. Teed, does quite a bit of traveling. 
In order to reduce the cost of his business 
cards when calling on firms and individuals, 
he takes along with him our bank’s latest 
published statement and merely checks his 
name to be sent in to the person to whom 
he wishes to talk. He has found that in- 
variably the idea gets him in to the person 
more quickly and leads to the asking of 
questions about our bank. 

R. E. Conn, Vice-president, 

First National Bank in Palm Beach, 
Palm Beach, Florida 
. o . 


Promoting War Bonds 
Sirs: We are sending you a picture of 


the front of our lobby showing what we 





think is some pretty effective advertising 
for the sale of War Bonds. ‘This poster was 
made up by one of our agencies here. We 
have had some very favorable comments 
on our efforts in behalf of War Bond sales. 
F. A. Inisu, President, 
The First National Bank and 
Trust Company, 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Strs: Our employees lent their active 
support to the sale of United States War 
Bonds and Stamps during Baltimore’s 
Victory Garden Harvest Show. As thou- 
sands of spectators passed into the gigantic 





armory, our men and women sold them 

from our booth. Other attractive young 

ladies, dressed in patriotic costumes filtered 

through the crowd making customers of 

those who slipped by the booth. 

J. C. Goopwin, Assistant Treasurer, 
The Equitable Trust Company, 

Baltimore, Maryland 
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In the TREND of BANKING 





Christmas Gifts for Bank 
Men in Service 


More than 800 bank men now in the 
armed forces will receive Christmas gifts 
from ‘the staff of The Chase National Bank 
in New York, these gifts being made 
possible through contributions from the 
entire staff. 

An accompanying picture shows Tom 
Moore, president of the Chase Bank Club, 
assisting in the packing of the Yuletide 
boxes for early mailing to bank employees 
now in the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 

Each box contains a pound of hard 
candy, a pound of butter cookies, a pound 
of fruit cake, razor blades, a tube of shaving 
cream, a tube of tooth paste and a brush, 
a cake of soap in a plastic box, an over- 
sized hand towel, a chromium mirror, a 
miniature checker set, a deck of playing 
cards, and a copy of the bank’s house 
organ, The Chase. 

Sounds to us like a particularly thought- 
ful selection of gifts. and a remembrance 
that will be thoroughly appreciated by the 
recipients. 

o . ° 


A Notable Index of Banking 
Services 


Realizing that present conditions have 
developed a new crop of bank customers 
who are totally unfamiliar with many of 
the modern bank’s services, St. Joseph 
Bank and Trust Co. in South Bend, 
Indiana, has published an unusually fine 
booklet designed to acquaint customers and 
potential customers with the services 
available. 

First the banking hours are cited, and 
special attention is called to the Friday 
hours which extend from 9 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Next there is a brief history of the bank, 
and a cordial invitation to come in and get 
acquainted. 

The bulk of the booklet consists of clear 
explanations of the various departments 
and services in the bank, accompanied by 





Chase Bank plays Santa to bank men in service 


photographs of the banking facilities. It 
shows the windows and describes the 
procedure for cashing checks, making 
change, or opening a savings account. It 
tells how to open a check account, make 
an installment credit loan, a mortgage loan 
or a commercial loan. It explains how to 
send money safely, and describes the bank’s 
trust services. 

While the foregoing may be fairly famil- 
iar, the booklet also describes some extra 
conveniences which will probably be news 
to a great many of the bank’s customers. 
These include tax information, waiting and 
powder room, night depository, free park- 
ing lot, bank-by-mail service, investment 
service, financial advice, and insurance 
service which is available through a special 
department called St. Joseph Agency, 
Incorporated. 

This handy 25-page booklet, excellently 
printed and illustrated, provides a splendid 
index of banking services for new cus- 
tomers, and will doubtless do much to 








ST. JOSEPH BANA 
ayn TRUST COMP 
, suera ba asia 
Phone 3-4101 
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Acquainting new customers with the bank services available 


stimulate broader use of the bank’s services. 
Earl E. Reeder, vice-president of the bank, 
states that “with distribution just started, 
comments from recipients have been ex- 
tremely favorable and there is every indi- 
cation that the results from this effort will 
prove highly successful.” 

The bank purposely omitted from the 
booklet any mention of its war activities, 
preferring to cover this subject by means 
of an accompanying letter. 


SJ ¢ « 


Unique Teller Windows Relieve 
Rush Hour Problem 


As a carefully planned effort to improve 
customer service, rather than any mere 
desire to be unusual, The National Safety 
Bank and Trust Company in New York 
City has installed a series of teller windows 
set in a zigzag or “‘saw tooth” pattern. 
Results in the first six months of actual 
use amply justify the experiment, accord- 
ing to Vice-president Leo Schneider. 

Since the windows are arranged in a 
series of connected V’s set up in a straight 
line, they are called ‘““V-windows” by cus- 
tomers. Accompanying illustrations per- 
haps describe better than words the design 
and appearance of the windows, and the 
movement of lobby traffic. A line of the 
windows has been set up on each side of 
the lobby. 

As a customer approaches and enters one 
of the V-windows, he finds the teller’s 
window on the side to his right and a blank, 
wooden wall on the side to his left. After 
the teller has served him, the customer 
moves to the right and out of the ““V” to 
the lobby. 

The V-windows have demonstrated their 
value and efficiency, says Vice-president 
Schneider, particularly on rush days. Previ- 
ously, when the bank used standard-type 
windows, considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced at times in servicing satisfactorily 
the throngs of customers who would come 
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L. L. BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER 


% New White Linen & Cotton Fibres 


ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER 


New White Cotton Fibres 


FORWARD LINEN LEDGER 


)0°% New Coton Fibres 


L. L. BROWN’S FINE 


85% New Cotton Fibres 


GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 


New Cotton Fibres 


ESCORT LEDGER & MACHINE POSTING 


% New Cotton Fibres 
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The National Safety Bank and Trust Company, New York 


New type teller windows and chart of traffic movement 


into the lobby. The floorman had to be 
constantly on the alert to direct customers 
to the shortest waiting lines and to see 
that long lines of patrons did not obstruct 
passage through the lobby. There was 
always the possibility, too, of customers 
moving in the wrong direction at the wrong 
time, colliding with each other and creating 
confusion generally. 

The V-windows have relieved these rush 
day problems. Customers move into the 
V’s and line themselves up, as if auto- 
matically, along the wooden wall side. 
When they have been served, there is only 
one way for them to move, and that is to 
the right and out into the lobby. Of 
course, it is still possible for a long line to 
form at a window, but the “V” will accom- 
modate a line of three or four people com- 
fortably, and it is only with the fourth or 
fifth person that the line will begin to over- 
flow into the lobby. 

Furthermore, the V-window is said to 
help the teller do a better job. With the 
standard-type window, no matter how 
closely the teller concentrates on his work 
there are times when he is distracted by the 
voices or movements at the next window. 
The V-window prevents his seeing either 
the teller or the customers at the adjoining 
window, and so he is able to fix exclusive 
attention on his own work. 

Mr. Schneider believes that The National 
Safety Bank and Trust Company is thus 
far the only bank in the country to adopt 
the V-window. The bank still has several 
standard windows; however, these are not 
used by the paying and receiving tellers, 
but by various other departments. 

Eugene Schoen & Sons of 19 East 53rd 


Street, New York, were the architects who 
devised the V-window plan. 


° ° « 


Mortgage Advisory Service for 
Men in Armed Forces 


Believing that ‘there has been a mis- 
interpretation by the men in the armed 
forces of the exact provisions of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, and 
that they may further misinterpret the 
new liberalized amended law made effective 
October 6, the Mortgage Bankers Associ- 
ation of America is setting up a free nation- 
wide advisory and counseling service for 
the benefit of service men. 

Charles A. Mullenix, president of the 
association, explains that the plan calls for 
all M. B. A. members to act as advisors to 
men now in the armed forces and those 
likely to be called. Members will be fully 
instructed on all provisions of the legisla- 
tion and will be prepared to work out indi- 
vidual plans to assist men in keeping up 
their loans. The first step will be publica- 
tion of a booklet written from a layman’s 
viewpoint explaining the principal provi- 
sions affecting real estate and mortgages. 
The group’s 700 members will distribute 
this booklet nationally. 

“Many men entering the service have 
apparently been told that they can forget 
their mortgages entirely for the duration 
without also being told that obligations not 
met now will be obligations after the war,” 
Mr. Mullenix states. ‘“‘For that reason it 
is in the best interest of the borrower to 
keep up his payments to the best of his 
ability. Many men have sources of income 
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that will continue while they are in the * 
service and it is to their advantage to have 
it applied on their loans while they are 
away. In other cases their houses will be 
rented or partially rented, making possible 
full or part payments. In any event, it is 
distinctly to the advantage of the borrower 
to keep up his loan as best he can regard- 
less of the relief afforded him through 
the act. 

“We believe we can make an important 
contribution to the war effort by setting 
up reliable advisory service to explain to 
the men just what the act means to them 
now and will mean in the future.” 

Mr. Mullenix adds that one of the un- 
fortunate results of the act has been to 
shut off credit to many men of military age 
and subject to call who-otherwise would be 
good risks. 























° ° ° 


Correcting a Misunderstanding 
About Character Loans 


A newspaper columnist recently reported 
that when Queen Wilhemina of the Nether- 
lands was a dinner guest at the White 
House, Mrs. Roosevelt suggested the urgent 
need for “some sort of banking character- 
loans which could be made to people with- 
out any security except good reputation.” 
Queen Wilhemina observed that this was 
done by state banks in Holland. The 
columnist’s deduction was: “Government 
financed lending units, it seems certain, 
will be established in due time to make 
such loans to those who need it—if present 
banking laws aren’t changed so as to 
aliow institutions to make the loans not 


now allowed by law.” 

i"Siertar se eons | BUSINESSMEN NEED TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
the columnist’s copy, The First-Central 

Trust Co. of Akron, Ohio, undertook to ; é . 
correct some apparent misunderstanding The war has vastly multiplied the number of trips businessmen 


must take and executives, technicians and skilled craftsmen are 
continually on the move. 
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In the days of pleasure travel many of these men carried 
American Express Travelers Cheques to protect their own per- 
sonal funds. 


Today, with crowded transportation and hotel facilities, it is 
even more essential that their money should be protected, for 
cash is a temptation to pickpockets and confidence men and if 
lost or stolen it is usually lost forever. 


When changed into Travelers Cheques, however, their funds 
are safe and in a readily spendable form. If lost or stolen they are 
entitled to a prompt refund. 


By suggesting the use of Travelers Cheques the bank not only 
furnishes money protection for clients while away on business 
but also makes a worthwhile profit on the sale. 


There are several ways of doing this—a hint by the teller or the 
bank official to clients, advertising in local newspapers, the 
display of signs or the enclosure of advertising material in 
statements, 





























Travelers Cheques sales usually respond quickly to promotion 
efforts because the safety of funds is a basic appeal to all who 
travel. | 
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on the subject. It pointed out that banks | 
have been making character loans without *’ 
collateral for years, explained what is 
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California Bank Day at Red Cross Blood Bank, Los Angeles 


meant by loans of this type, and who is 
eligible for them. ‘““Thousands of banks, 
situated in all parts of the United States, 
are engaged in making character loans,” 
the advertisement stated. Therefore, The 
First-Central Trust Co. added that it 
could see no need for the establishment of 
“government financed money lending units” 
to make such loans. 


* * ° 


Bank Employees Spend Holiday 
at Blood Bank 


A recent event on the West Coast re- 
veals the fact that the Red Cross regards 
bankers’ blood as perfectly good after all, 
despite facetiously disparaging remarks to 
the contrary. 

Columbus Day is a legal bank holiday 
in California. Nevertheless, on that day 
many employees of California Bank, Los 
Angeles, found themselves in a “bank” 
just the same. Only this time it was the 
Red Cross Blood Bank. 

It was an employee of California Bank 
who conceived the idea that his fellow 
workers would gladly give up their holiday 
to further the successful promotion of the 


war by giving voluntary blood donations 
at the Blood Bank. Inasmuch as 108 
employees of California Bank are in the 
armed forces, the hope was to have 108 em- 
ployees on the home front donate a pint of 
blood apiece for their fellows at the war 
front. 

The employee who conceived the idea 
first obtained the blessing of the manage- 
ment and then got in touch with the Red 
Cross Group Donor Service to acquire the 
information necessary to pass on to the 
staff. 

Red Cross officials were completely co- 
operative but warned against expecting 
too large a turnout. It was pointed out 
that many persons are squeamish about 
blood letting. Also, the bank staffs include 
a large percentage of young women, many 
of whom are under the 120-pound weight 
requirement. Parents must sign the some- 
what dangerous sounding consent and re- 
lease required in the case of minors between 
the ages of 18 and 21. Furthermore, Los 
Angeles is a city of great distances and 
tires are precious. 

Nevertheless, a general letter went out 
to the staff informing the employees that 
the Red Cross had agreed to designate 
Columbus Day as California Bank Day at 





the Blood Bank if a sufficient number of 
the staff would volunteer to donate blood 
on that occasion. 

The names of volunteers began to trickle 
in on the same day the letter was circulated. 
Within three days the list had passed the 
hundred mark and the Red Cross officially 
designated October 12 as California Bank 
Day. 

A full hour before the appointed time, 
cars filled with bank employees began to 
arrive at the Blood Bank. Soon all the 
beds in the blood letting room were 
occupied along with every available bit of 
sitting and standing space in the large 
waiting room, and there was an overflow 
crowd on the sidewalk outside. While the 
goal was 108 employees, actually 120 
responded. The result was a worthwhile 
addition to the supply of dried blood 
plasma urgently needed for transfusions 
to save the lives of men injured in active 
military service. 

Bank Day at a Red Cross Blood Bank 
need not necessarily be confined to large 
banks in the eighteen populous cities 
where the blood donor centers are located. 
Most or all of the centers have mobile 
blood banks which will be dispatched to 
neighboring cities and communities if a 
sufficient number of volunteers will agree 
to be on hand. 

. * * 


Personnel Activities Designed to 
Promote Staff Loyalty 


Banks are finding many ways to cement 
the ties that bind them to the men who 
have left their ranks temporarily until the 
job on the military front is finished. Such 
thoughtful acts are not only appreciated 
now, but are likely to reap dividends in 
employee good will and loyalty in the years 
to come. 

Recent personnel activities at the Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, for example, could hardly fail to 
make a favorable impression not only on 
war absentees but also on the active mem- 
bers of the staff. 

The bank honored the thirty-eight men 
on leave of absence and now serving in the 
armed forces, at its Columbus Day golf 
tournament which is held annually for the 
masculine members of the staff. A roll of 
honor was dedicated at the dinner by 
Lawrence F. Stern, president of the bank. 
The accompanying picture, taken at the 








Roll of honor dedicated 
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In an eastern state a manufacturer, in 
business more than a century, was produc- 
ing printing presses in 1941 for an America 
then at peace. Came a menace to our 
shipping from below the seas—our Navy 
urgently needed guns and mounts for the 
ships. Could the manufacturer make gun 
mounts? He could and he would. 

But funds were needed at once for new 
equipment and to hold trained personnel 
during the conversion period. A delay 
would have meant unemployment and 
stagnation for the community. And, even 
more important, precious weeks would 
have been. lost before the necessary gun 


What Sank this Submarine? 


mounts were delivered to our Navy. 

So the manufacturer went to the officers 
of his local bank. This bank and the Chase, 
its New York correspondent, quickly ar- 
ranged a substantial loan, enabling the 
manufacturer to keep his efficient organi- 
zation together and to place weapons on 
our warcraft and freighters to battle the 
underseas menace. 

This actual instance is not cited merely 
to indicate the effect of one loan; it has 
greater significance. It is an example of 
American industry and American banks 
working together harmoniously and effec- 
tively to win the war. 
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FOR THE WAR EFFORT! 











The chips fly thick and fast 
when industrial Cleveland 
tackles a job. When war pro- 
duction called for machine 
tools, Cleveland, Ohio, already 
one of America’s largest pro- 
ducers, began turning them out 
at a startling rate. 

One major plant, by October, 
will be producing at 4 times 
its 1940 rate. 

For 52 years, Central National 
Bank has been closely allied 
with Cleveland’s industrial 
progress. But today more than 
ever, our on the ground con- 
tacts enable us to give you 
and your business valuable 
service and the benefit of our 
experience in this area. We 
invite your inquiries. 


CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 
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f'Personal budget book aids new business promotion 


dedication, shows from left to right: Vice- 
president H. T. Spiesberger; Grover C. 
Guthaus, Navy, and Roy O. West, Army, 
both employees on leave; and President 
Stern. 

Letters from men in service were read at 
the dinner. Special leather booklets with 
the men’s names embossed had been pre- 
pared, and employees wrote individual 
messages in them; pictures taken at the 
outing were subsequently inserted, and the 
booklets were then sent to the military 
absentees. 

Not only did all men employees of the 
bank take part in the day’s outing, but a 
number of directors also attended. 

Moreover, the expanding feminine con- 
tingent at the bank was not forgotten. 
A week after the men’s outing, all women 
employees were guests of the bank at an 
annual dinner and theater party, and the 
turnout totaled 218 compared with 156 two 
years ago, reflecting the growth of the 
bank and the increase in the proportion of 
women employees resulting from the war. 


+ ¢ 


Unusual Distribution of 
Budget Book 


A personal budget book so condensed in 
format that it can easily be carried in a 
man’s pocket or a woman’s purse is cur- 
rently being featured in the new business 
promotion program of the Madison-Craw- 
ford National Bank of Chicago. 

The booklet carries the intriguing name, 
“Dollar Diary,” and is designed through- 
out to be of practical use to those busy 
individuals who are not confirmed budg- 
eteers. Its actual size is only 3% by 
8% inches, but it comprises a full comple- 
ment of charts for daily expenses. Another 
feature is a provision for recording expendi- 
tures which are deductible from personal 





income tax. 
“We have experienced a remarkable 


demand for the Dollar Diary,” reports 
T. H. Golightly, president of the bank. 
“It is especially popular among women 
wage earners.” 

The Madison-Crawford National’s plan 
of distribution is both unusual and effec- 
tive. The budget book is not given out 
indiscriminately, but is offered to new cus- 
tomers in the no-minimum balance check- 
ing account department, to new safe 
deposit box renters, and to present deposi- 
tors filling out a business reply coupon 
designating the names of two friends 
recommended as customers. 

Several hundred names of these prospects 
have been received from depositors. To 
each goes a brief, friendly letter over Mr. 
Golightly’s signature, and a copy of the 
Dollar Diary. 

“There is no better source of new busi- 
ness than the active good will of the 
existing customer base,” says Mr. Go- 
lightly. ‘“‘A budget book fits ideally into 
the picture because it is in daily use over a 
long period and the bank’s merchandising 
message is bound to have many impacts 
upon the consciousness of the book’s user.” 

Dollar Diary is now being syndicated to 
banks throughout the country, Mr. Go- 
lightly states, and is obtainable from Bank 
Publications, 4010 Madison Street, Chicago. 


a > * 


Should War Manufacturers 
Discontinue Advertising? 


One problem upon which bankers are 
being asked to give counsel is: How much 
money, if any, should a manufacturer en- 
gaged in war production invest in adver- 
tising to protect his peace time assets of 
good will, trade-marks, and brands. 

So important was this question to The 
National City Bank of Cleveland that E. S. 
Patterson, the bank’s vice-president in 
charge of sales, issued a two-page memo- 
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randum on “The Dangers of Discontinuing 
Advertising During War Times.” 

In the memorandum Mr. Patterson said, 
*‘ Advertising is, in no small part, responsible 
for building up the business of this country 
over a period of many decades. Now that 
many companies have but one customer— 
the United States Government—there is 
some inclination to discontinue advertising. 
Corporations should have in mind that the 
memory of the people is short and that if 
their names or their trade brand names are 
not kept before the public during these 
times when they have no consumer goods 
to sell, they are likely to find the going 
rather hard-after the war to again build up 
the good will .which they have spent mil- 
lions of dollars to maintain.” 


° ¢ a 


Bank Offers Inexpensive Safe- 
keeping Envelope 


There is scarcely an individual, no matter 
how small his financial means, who does 
not own at least a paper or two whose loss 
or destruction would cause him great in- 
convenience, perhaps serious loss. A birth 
record, a life insurance policy, a marriage 
certificate, a War Bond, are among the 
more common examples. Yet the great 
majority of such valuable documents con- 
tinue to repose unprotected in bureau 
drawers or family desks. 

To meet this widespread need, accentu- 
ated now by the universal buying of War 
Bonds, the Empire Trust Company in New 
York City has devised a _ safe-keeping 
envelope which gives the user absolute 
privacy for his papers and safety equiva- 
lent to that of a safe deposit box. The cost 
to the customer is 25 cents a month or 
$2.50 a year. 

The subscriber to this service receives 
an envelope with a special, patented lock. 
After putting his papers in the envelope, 
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ENVELOPE SERVICE 


For only 2 5 f pet month 
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Popular Services Department 


Empire Trust Company 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 








Envelope has patented lock 


he locks it and then seals the lock by 
pasting over it a label on which he writes 
his name with a special, indelible pencil. 
In exchange for the sealed envelope he 
obtains from the teller a numbered receipt. 
The same number is noted on the envelope, 
which is then filed in the bank’s vaults. 

Like a safe deposit box holder, the sub- 
scriber to a safe-keeping envelope may 
come to the bank whenever he pleases, to 
examine, exchange or remove the contents. 
The lock cannot be opened without destroy- 
ing the envelope, but the bank supplies a 
new envelope without charge whenever 
needed. Having in mind the customer 
whose need for such protective service may 
be temporary, the bank has fixed the charge 
at 25 cents a month, on a month-to-month 
basis. If the customer prefers, he may 
subscribe to the service for a year for $2.50. 

The bank did not widely advertise the 
safe-keeping envelope service, but merely 
distributed explanatory leaflets in its own 
lobby. The response was prompt and 
gratifying. One interesting result was that 
a number of people who inquired about the 
safe-keeping envelope decided instead to 
rent a safe deposit box, and among those 
who started with a safe-keeping envelope, 
a substantial number after a time became 
box renters. 

The safe-keeping envelope service is 
handled by the bank’s “Popular Services 
Department” and, so far, the regular 
tellers in that department have been able 
to take care of the envelopes in conjunction 
with their regular work. 

Safe-keeping of valuables for customers 
is, of course, not a new service with banks 











Check over your record storage facilities NOW! 


Liberty RECORD STORAGE BOXES have 
been providing the most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical method of preserving all kinds of rec- 
ords for over 24 years—rendering superlative 
service to more than 79,000 leading concerns. 
Liberty Boxes are made of the highest grade, 
water-proofed corrugated board, precision cut 
and cloth reinforced providing a strong, durable 
and dust-proof box. 23 Standard Stock Sizes 
for: Letters, Invoices, Checks, Deposit Slips, 
Vouchers, Documents, and hundreds of 
other forms. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Available for immediate 
shipment anywhere in U. 8S. 


FREE FREE 
Liberty Record Manual of 
Storage Box Record Storage 
Any Size Practice 


Attach this ad to your letterhead and mail 
today with 25c in stamps to cover shipping 
expense and we will send you a FREE 


Manual of Record Storage Practice. Attach 
sample record or state size of box wanted, 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


536 S. CLARK STREET - 





CHICAGO, ILL. 











Liberty Box and a FREE copy of our new 5 
















Informative 


BOOKLET * 

Jdinvey... . WHAT 
THE INVESTOR 
SHOULD LOOK FOR 
IN MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Under the higher Federal in- 
come tax rates of the 1942 Reve- 
nue Act, many investors find it 
advantageous for the first time 
to consider municipal bonds, 
the income from which, under 
present laws, is exempt from all 
Federal income taxes .. . The 
booklet illustrated above pro- 
vides a brief introduction to 
municipal bonds. 


TEN FACTORS COVERED 


Ten factors for judging “munic- 
ipals” are concisely covered, 
among them, Debt Restrictions; 
Balanced Budget; Overlapping 
Debt; Tax Collections.Valuable to 
experienced buyers as a compact 
review; to beginners, as a guide. 





HELPFUL CHART ALSO OFFERED 


* This booklet, together with 
Ready-Reckoning Chart show- 
ing whether taxable or tax- 
exempt bonds yield more at 
your level of income (under new 
Federal income tax rates) will 
be sent upon request. No obli- 
gation. Ask for booklet BC-59. 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S.LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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How is your filing department by any means, but the ingeniousness of the 
pe | specially locked and sealed envelope, bear- 
handling the ‘i | ing his signature, appeals to the customer 
to whom the assured privacy of his papers 

4 | is a paramount consideration. 
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| Deputy Manager of A. B. A. 
| Savings Division Retiring 


| 
| His hosts of friends in“ banking circles 
will miss W. Espey Albig, veteran deputy 
manager of the American Bankers Associ- 
| ation in charge of its Savings Division, who 
| will retire at the end of this month. He 
has been associated with the A. B. A. for 
the past eighteen years, having joined it as 
deputy manager and 
secretary of the Sav- 
ings Division in 1924, 
and has reached the 
age for retirement 
prescribed by the 
association’s retire- 
ment system. 

In addition to serv- 
ing as secretary of 


WPB records must be 
kept TWO YEARS. These 
and other wartime .rec- 
ords are snowing under 
many a filing depart- 
ment, possibly yours. 
You simply can’t afford 
steel filing cabinets for 
these papers (and can’t 
get them). Wood files 
also are too expensive. 
Install Oxford Fiber- 
board Files. Inexpensive. 
No shortage. These stur- 
dy filing cases stack and 
interlock in solid banks. 


Onkorrd 


FIBERBOARD FILES 


Write today for circular and 








Above: An installation of 


; the Savings Division 
new lower prices. ; : . ’ 
ee pyrene aa ay W.ESPEY ALBIG Mr. Albig has been 

Oxford Filing Supply Co, ing space an money in filing : . 
* — today’s emergency records. secretary of the As- 


351 Morgan Avenue 


| sociation’s Commerce and Marine Com- 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


mission, and the A. B. A. Foundation for 
Education in Economics, for which he 
helped to raise the funds established in 
| 1925 in celebration of the 50th anniversary 
of the American Bankers Association. Since 
January, 1934, he has been secretary of 
the A. B. A. Membership Committee, dur- 








— IN NEW ENGLAND 


For more than one hundred years, 
this bank has been an outstand- 
ing New England institution. This 
long experience, plus up-to-the- 
minute knowledge of business and 
credit conditions, provides impor- 
tant advantages to correspondents 
in all parts of the country. We 


cordially invite your inquiry. 


The National 


Shawmut Bank 


Oo Water Street, Boston 
4 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ing which period membership has risen 
from 64 to 87 per cent of the nation’s 
banks. 

Mr. Albig’s friends are planning to 
tender him a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City on December 11 
as a token of their esteem and in recogni- 
tion of his long service to the savings 
banking business. 

. o a 


‘*‘Know Your Money’’ Campaign 
Bringing Results 


Remarkable headway in the educational 
campaign undertaken by the United States 
Secret Service division of Treasury Depart- 
ment to eliminate counterfeiting is being 
made, and in this the banks are playing a 
part. 

Losses suffered by the public from 
counterfeit notes for the year ended June 
30, 1942, were 93 per cent less than the 
yearly average from 1933 to 1936. The 
Secret Service program of crime preven- 
tion through education began in 1937, and 
it is apparent that the startling drop in 
counterfeiting losses is a direct result. 

Banks are assisting in the distribution of 
the booklet, “Know Your Money,” in 
which the Secret Service gives simple rules 
for the detection of bad money. Many 
financial institutions have made copies 
available to schools, retail customers, etc., 
as well as to their own employees. 

Individual banks and banking associ- 
ations have also scheduled public showings 
of the Secret Service film, also titled ““‘Know 
Your Money,” which is available without 
charge for such educational purposes. 

Currently, banks are helping to dis- 
tribute to the public, and to retailers in 
particular, a four-page pamphlet on the 
same subject. It briefly outlines how to 
detect counterfeit bills and coins, and warns 
against the danger of Government check 
forgery. The back page, reproduced here, 
diagrams the position of important features 
of currency referred to in the pamphlet, 
and illustrates a specimen warning notice 
such as is issued on specific counterfeits. 


‘ 





TO KNOW YOUR MONEY 
STUDY THIS DIAGRAM WHICH ILLUSTRATES THE POSITION OF 
IMPORTANT FEATURES OF CURRENCY REFERRED TO IN THE PAMPHLET. 


Stat Ano LETTER Shown wens] women} |" *8ent" 


THE UNITED AMERICA 











WHEN A STRANGER 
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+ BO NOT RETURN HY 

2 TELEPHONE POLICE AT ONCE! \ 
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4 AVOID ARGUMENT, 1 NECES. By 
SARY, TELL THEM THE POUCE 
WL MANDUE THE MATTER 
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Discouraging counterfeiters 
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C L. E. TOWNSEND 
Cites advertising’s war role 

f . . 
A New F. A. A. President Discusses 
n Bank Advertising 
y Balloting by mail, members of the 
s Financial Advertisers Association elected 
. the following officers for the coming year: 

President, L. E. Townsend, assistant vice- 
P president, Bank of America, San Francisco; 
S first vice-president, Lewis F. Gordon, 
v assistant vice-president, The Citizens and 
t Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia; 

second vice-president, J. Lewell Lafferty, @ Our Night Transit Service can save you as much 
bs vice-president, The Fort Worth National | “ . f ¢ ; 
n Bank, Fort Worth, Texas; and third vice- | as one full day in the presentation of cash items in 
e president, Dale Brown, assistant vice- | New York State. Items to other parts of the country 
: sour god ie ge 4 co 2 bar will reach their destination with comparable speed. 
: leveland. Frec . Mathison, assis 
k vice-president, National Security Bank, | We stay open until two in the morning to meet all 
5 Chicago, was re-elected treasurer, and | ‘ . : h ; id 
s Preston E. Reed was re-elected executive | planes and trains. Incoming cash items are rushe 
. vice-president. | to the bank where they are sorted and redispatched 
e In taking over the presidency, Mr. | 


to their destination by the fastest possible route. 
This results in presentation hours in advance of 
other methods. 


Townsend commented that the Financial 
Advertisers Association accepts as_ its 
major duty the encouraging of full co- 
operation with the Government. 

“Our association has before it the prob- 
lem of bringing this story to the attention 


| 

| 

| With few exceptions, items arriving prior to 12 
of the public—a public often slow to | 

| 

| 


o'clock midnight will be presented the next busi- 
ness day in 60 New York State cities and towns. 
realize and slower to acknowledge the impor- 

tant place banking occupies in our national 
economy,” Mr. Townsend stressed. “It is 
our job to tell this story in a forceful 
manner. 

‘“‘Bank advertising has, never before re- 
quired so much constructive thinking,” 
Mr. Townsend adds. ‘The old bromide of | 
offering ‘superior service’ will no longer | 
work. The many services banks have to | 

| 
| 


This department is the only one of its kind on the 
Niagara Frontier and one of the very few in America, 
Let us show you how we can bring about a worth- 
while reduction in float by speeding up your pres- 
entations and collections in New York State. 


offer must be sold in terms that will show 
the advantages to the prospective buyer. 


Bank good will can be won in generous 
measure by serving more people in more 
ways, and in thinking of these people as OF BUFFALO 


human beings, rather than as so many 
accounts upon the books. . . 

“Bank advertising today can make the A Marine Midland Bank 
bankers community leaders in showing the 
public how its sacrifices can help to win the 
war, in teaching people how to budget their 
incomes, in aiding War Bond purchases, in 


promoting thrift and in preparation for 
peace.” MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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LO PROPERTY OWNERS 


who have not yet purchased 


WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE 


IRST, let this be understood: 

that in writing War Damage 
insurance we are acting in behalf 
of the Federal Government —as 
are the agents and brokers of thc 
country through whose offices you 
can purchase a policy. Considera- 
tion of War Damage insurance is 
urged upon every householder and 
business man. Its purpose is to pro- 
tect property owners of America, 
and it is to them that this message 
—this warning—is addressed. 


Not whether, but IF... 


You own a store in New Hamp- 
shire, a farm in Illinois or some 
furniture located in an apartment 
in California. Jt isn’t a question of 
whether or not there is going to BE a 
bombing or an invasion. The question 
is how you would be fixed without 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company + Hartford Accident and Indem: 








any insurance protection IF there 


WERE one. 


You don’t buy fire insurance 
with the idea that there is going 
to be a fire, nor windstorm insur- 
ance* with the idea that there is 
going to be a tornado, nor auto- 
mobile liability insurance with the 
idea that you are going to injure 
someone with your car. 


Think this over... 


If an attack comes, no one can say 
when or where it will come or what 
damage will result. 


It is a shorter distance by air 
from Tokio to Salt Lake City than 
from Tokio to San Diego. 


Two incendiary bombs might 
start a conflagration that your reg- 
ular fire insurance policy wouldn’t 
protect you against. 


* By the way, ask your agent or broker to 
tell you about “Extended Coverage.’’ 


Bombs don’t always drop on 
their objectives. Planes crash 
wherever they happen to be put 
out of commission. 


Part of the strategy of attack is 
to do the unexpected. The unex- 
pected might mean a raid on your 
city or town. 


See your Insurance Adviser 


The purpose of this advertisement 
is not to scare you but to tell you 
that War Damage insurance is 
available —to warn that losses can 
not be paid unless you have an 
insurance contract. The way to get 
such a contract is to see an agent or 
broker. He will be glad to tell you 
all about it —will explain how little 
it costs. (You can insure a $5,000 
home for only $5.) After a raid will 
be too late! 


Buy War Bonds! 
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THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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Group attending American Bankers Association meeting at 
Albany. Present, to hear and discuss reports and suggestions of 
A. B. A.’s subcommittee, were the national A. B. A. committee, 
representatives of OPA in charge of the experiment, representa- 
tives of the Federal Reserve System and other supervisory 
agencies. At the table, left toright: William Duncan, Jr., R. J. 
Barbieri, T. Allen Glenn, Jr., William A. McDonnell, Rowland R. 





Hughes, Wilbur F. Lawson, Frank L. King, Walter B. French. 
Second row: Jobn Macy, William T. Wilson, 
Kershaw, Arthur Vogt, E. C. Stillman, Gibbs Lyons, Harold J. 
Marshall, Lewis J. Kroeger, Franklin E. Peterson, J. E. Drew, 
Harold W. Osterhout, Valentine Willis. 
Hammerstrom, C. Edgar Johnson, L. W. Kortmann, Harold E. 
Randall, Liston Bertram, J. Raymond Roos, Stephen F. Casco 


Joseph A. 


Third row: Louis H. 


Studying the results of the first two weeks of ration banking in the trial area 


ANOTHER WARTIME JOB FOR BANKS 





Ration BANKING 


An authentic on-the-scene report describing the actual 
operation of the plan in the New York introductory area 


HIS article is being written in 

mid-state New York some two 

weeks after the introduction of 
ration banking by the OPA Rationing 
Division and the eighteen banks, and 
fifteen branches in this district. 

So far, the program may still be 
considered to be in a test or experi- 
mental stage. There are, as a matter 
of fact, a number of minor and major 
points still unsettled. Once these are 
settled, however, including a plan for 
compensating banks for the work in- 
volved, there is every likelihood that 
the-plan will be introduced nationally. 


By 
HENRY J. BOONE 


Editor, THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


It is generally agreed that the bank- 
ing system is particularly suited to the 
handling of ration banking. As one 
bank president here stated, the proce- 
dure follows the routine of regular 
commercial banking. Pounds of sugar 
and gallons of gasoline are simply 
substituted for dollars. Quantities for 


other commodities rationed could be 
handled the same way, and even if 
rationing is undertaken on a point 
basis, it would only mean substituting 
points for dollars. Further than that, 
he said, the banks will bring a new 
accuracy and audit control to ration- 
ing, something that could not be 
accomplished by OPA itself without a 
very substantial organization. 

The thirty-three banking offices 
participating in the test are located in 
Albany, Schenectady, Troy, Cohoes, 
Scotia, Rensselaer, Waterford, Water- 
vliet, and a number of smaller points. 
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Ration Bank Accounts 


Opened Here 





line 
for Dealers '* Sugar and Gaso 








Holli: 


























Opening a ration banking account, Schenectady 


Checking stamp sheets at The National Commercial 
Trust Company 


Bank and Trust Company, Albany 









at the 





Illustrating three major steps in handling ration banking accounts. While some points are still unsettled, there is every likelihood 


The area constitutes an integrated others less industrialized. Banks in quarters of the OPA has established 
distributing district. Industry and the avea run from total resources of field headquarters in a Ration Banking 
agriculture are represented, as are $1,500,000 to $108,000,000. Office in Albany. Heading this office 
cities deep in war production and A staff from the Washington head- is Joseph A. Kershaw. Mr. Kershaw 
came to Albany from Washington 

where he had worked with Lewis 

Thirty-three banking offices are participating in the test Kroeger, executive officer, OPA Ra- 

: tioning Division, in developing the 

ration banking plan and the various 
manuals and forms for putting it into 





Banks Participating in Ration Banking 


operation. 
Albany —First Trust Company and its two city branches; The Mechanics & Farmers’ Also on the scene, taking part in 
Bank; The National Commercial Bank & Trust Company, including two city branches decisions and preparing recommenda- 


and branches in Altamont, Delmar and Ravena; the State Bank of Albany, with one 
city branch and one branch in Mechanicville. 

Cohoes— Manufacturers Bank of Cohoes; National Bank of Cohoes. 

Rensselaer—Rensselaer County Bank & Trust Company. 

Schenectady —Citizens Trust Company, and one branch; Mohawk National Bank, OPA forms developed for ration 
and one branch; The Morris Plan Industrial Bank; Schenectady Trust Company and 
its two branches; Union National Bank. 


tions for the time when ration banking 











FORM APPROVED 























Scotia—Glenville Bank. be FORM APPROVED 7 HNO. RI 
Troy—The Manufacturers National Bank of Troy and its two branches; The OPA FORM NO. teen ae cae NO+DB-ROGG=42 orn 
National City Bank of Troy; Union National Bank. ° UNI 
Waterford—Bank of Waterford. . Precrbanytivt ck! ee Office 
Watervleit—National Bank of Watervleit. 6 sti eat wt Since baad cas Sa pher: 
GASOLINE CREOIT $t41P ; 
Cre Rei Ia 


Nag Credit to the Sasoline Ration Bank Account of: 








° e e ¢ 
A. B. A. Ration Banking Committees hdd Name , 
Da@ Address Ad ae: 





1. NATIONAL COMMITTEE — Date 


19. Account No. GAS. 







































































Chairman, Rowland R. Hughes, comptroller, The National City Bank of New York : ‘4 _, | Quant ity Gat lonage Tota Date 
. ype o reait — 
William Duncan, Jr., secretary, Minnesota Wilbur F. Lawson, vice-president, The First of Vatue of Gallons Type 
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Hollis Harrington, auditor, State Bank of Albany, 


scans posting of ration account 


at the plan will be introduced nationally 


will be considered on a national basis 
are representatives of the American 
Bankers Association, of the Federal 
Reserve System, and of other banking 
agencies. 

The banks now engaged in ration 
banking have agreed to handle the 
work for a period of six to eight weeks 
without compensation. They are doing 
this both as a means of perfecting the 
plan and of providing the figures neces- 
sary for determining the basis on which 
banks will be compensated. 

Substantial reasons for asking banks 


to undertake ration banking were set 
forth by the OPA Rationing Division 
before its introduction in the Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy area. The physical 
burden of counting stamp sheets and 
keeping records in sugar and gasoline 
alone was proving difficult, and the 
addition of future rationing programs 
would greatly increase the load. Fur- 
ther, the handling of ration stamps 
and coupons through the boards was 
also unsatisfactory from the point of 
view of control. 

The banking system, on the other 
hand, would provide many advantages. 
It would provide a complete picture 
of each trader’s account in rationed 
commodities. It would largely elimi- 
nate the danger of lost and stolen 
paper, since vouchers would be de- 
posited in the accounts of the named 
transferees and cannot be negotiated 
by endorsement. It would provide 
better control of the forgery problem 
since a bank instrument which will 
clear in a few days is difficult to forge 
successfully. Bank records would 
make available periodically to OPA 
the exact status of outstanding com- 
mercial demand, hence facilitating the 
administration of the various pro- 
grams. It would permit the removal 
of the bulk of the paper from the 
system at the lowest practical level. 
Finally there are almost four times as 
many banks as local boards, and banks 
will almost always be more convenient 
for the trader. 

The program was officially intro- 
duced in this area October 26 by 
Joseph Kershaw of the Ration Banking 
Office with the full co-operation of the 
banks. He had brought the plan with 
him from Washington where it had 


anking plan, which is designed to remove the coupon handling burden at the lowest 
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been developed with the aid of bank 
representatives. It included a set-up 
for sugar and a set-up for gasoline. 
The first two days were given over 
exclusively to the opening of ration 
accounts in the banks. From then on 


~deposits were accepted. 


[N sugar rationing, stamps are issued 

to consumers, each stamp being an 
authority to purchase a unit of the 
commodity during a specified period. 
The stamps, as received by the retailer, 
are affixed to gummed sheets. Each 
gummed sheet is divided into fifty 
consecutively numbered squares. Strict 
rules have been issued to retailers that 
stamps are to be pasted on the squares 
in consecutive order. Thus the count- 
ing of stamps, in the case of unfilled 
sheets, is simply a matter of subtract- 
ing the figure one from the lowest 
numbered square exposed on the sheet. 
Space is provided in the heading of the 
sheet for the retailer’s name, the 
number of stamps on the sheet, and 
their unit and total value in pounds. 

For the bulk users of sugar, such 
as confectioners, restaurants, bakers, 
and others, sugar purchase certificates 
are issued by ration boards. 

It is the sheets of stamps anc sugar 
purchase certificates, for the most part, 
that are deposited in the bank by the 
retailer. The retailer is asked to go 
to the bank in which he already has a 
commercial account. At the bank, the 
retailer fills out a form, similar to a 
signature card, which is known as an 
Application for Ration Bank Account. 
He is then given a quantity of sugar 
credit slips, the counterpart of deposit 
slips, and a book containing fifteen 

See RATION BANKING—Page 32 


practical level 
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HAT has happened to our 

volume of work and to our staff 

is much the same thing that has 
hit a great many banks in the past 
year, and for the same reasons. Local 
developments growing out of the 
national war effort have generally in- 
creased our total activity, accentuating 
the familiar rush at peak hours and on 
peak days. Meanwhile, we have lost 
to the armed forces several of our best 
men. Also, in the general upheaval of 
employment and wage levels charac- 
teristic of any area that has war indus- 
tries and military establishments, we 
have experienced among the rest of 
our clerical force a labor turnover 
greater than our institution had ever 
encountered. 

To the probably prejudiced eye of 
the bank officer who is harassed by the 
necessity of keeping his routine running 
without too many jolts and halts 
under such difficult conditions, the 
first step toward solving his problem is 
obvious. But also, unfortunately, it 
carries such great inherent obstacles 
that the temptation is strong to give it 
up as hopeless. 

The ideal solution, of course, is to 
slice the tops off the peaks of activity 
and use these to fill the valleys. 
Achieving this is, however, dependent 
upon hearty co-operation that requires 
the bank’s customers to change their 
established habits. It is as simple as 
that. Those customers who are not 
actually compelled by their own cir- 
cumstances to bank at peak times 
would merely have to shift their visits 
to off days and off hours. Then the 
staff could cope with a far greater 
volume of activity, making no greater 
outlay of working effort. 

For some little while, our officers 
had been thinking about the lack of 
skilled bank employees, and chewing 
our finger nails because there seemed 
no way to get the experienced help or 
else to reduce the everincreasing ac- 
tivity. We had been talking over the 
situation none too happily. Then, 
perhaps six months ago, we decided 
that it might not be so hopeless as we 
had been inclined to concede. 

We -had long been accustomed to 
looking out into a lobby that was 
practically devoid of human life for the 
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Ways to Maintain 
CiusTOMER SERVICE 


By 
PHILIP L. SPEIDEL 


Vice-president, The First National Bank of Lake Forest, 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


This bank, like so many others, has been harassed 


by personnel losses and greatly increased activity. 


As a solution it has shown customers how they can 


help, and also obtain faster service, by adjusting 


their banking habits to relieve wartime congestion 


first two hours of the business day. 
To be sure, we had always considered 
this unfortunate and expensive, since 
it forced us to provide more windows 
and more tellers than would have been 
necessary if only the customers had 
been more even in their hourly visits. 

In ordinary times, the typical bank 
customer might stand on his God-given 
right to do his banking when he blame 
pleases, or else take it elsewhere. But 
all of us, bankers and customers alike, 
have had our self-centered attitudes 


modified by wartime influences. The 
American citizen today is doing cheer- 
fully and without compulsion a dozen 
and one things that conflict with his 
personal preferences; these range all 
the way from losing sleep as an air raid 
warden to carrying home his retail 
purchases. Why not, we asked our- 
selves, undertake a systematic cam- 
paign of showing our customers that 
our bank is faced with operating dif- 
ficulties of war origin and hence be- 
yond our control? Why not let them 


One step in the effort to cope with expanded wartime volume has 
been the intensive cultivation of mail deposits 
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With military business superimposed on increased civilian activity, a campaign of off-peak banking was essential 


know that they can help us and, inci- 
dentally, get prompter service for 
themselves by adjusting their habits 
to our needs? 

Our first move along this line was to 
enclose with statements a folder on the 
front of which was a service flag and 
the simple assertion: ‘‘We are proud 
of the four stars on our service flag.” 
The text inside the pamphlet pointed 
out that we had engaged two men and 
three women to replace the four experi- 
enced men already on active military 


duty. We promised to do our best to 
train new employees to give our cus- 
tomers the same type of service to 
which they had been accustomed. 
Thereby we gave the customer an 
inkling of the problem that faces us, a 
problem of which he had probably 
never thought. 

Finally, we gave the customer a 
program of five specific ways in which 
he could help us and add to his per- 
sonal convenience. We told him that 
it is entirely possible to avoid standing 


Officers and tellers ask lobby customers to avoid busiest hours 


Mr. Speidel tells customer how to evade standing in line 


in line during peak periods. 
gestions were: 

1. Bank early in the day. The 
bank opens at 8:30. Get in before 
10:30. 

2. Bank early in the week. Satur- 
day mornings will always be extremely 
busy. 

3. If possible, avoid lunch hours. 
Each teller takes only 40 minutes, but 
a skeleton staff is on duty from 11:30 
until 1:30. 

4. Other extremely busy days to be 
avoided, if possible, are the last day 
of a month, the first day of a month, 
and the day after a holiday. 

5. Deposit by mail. Hundreds of 
our customers find this method quite 
convenient. Special Bank -by- Mail 
envelopes will be furnished on request. 


Our sug- 


T° our surprise, a change for the better 
was noticeable within the week. 
There was no disputing the fact, or the 


reason. Old friends coming in shortly 
after opening would wave across the 
lobby and call, ‘“‘Well, here I am, just 
an early bird to be obliging.”” Mer- 
chants from up the street who for their 
entire business careers had made the 
bank a routine stop on their way to 
lunch now began arriving in mid- 
morning. 

The response was gratifying and 
helpful. But this one rather mild sug- 
gestion was not, obviously, enough to 
change the banking habits of the entire 
community. There were still plenty 
of folks standing in line at lunch time 
and at closing, many of them perfectly 
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able to adjust their own affairs to the 
off-peak hours if only they could be 
convinced of.the need. So, both the 
officers and the tellers undertook to 
do a little tactful convincing. 

We did not go at it roughshod. But, 
if a customer finally reached a window 
after a long wait in line and remarked 
on the busyness of the bank, the teller 
seized the opportunity to say, “Yes 
sir, we always are busy at this time of 
day, and it’s tougher for us to handle 
the rush now with several new people 
on the job. You know, there practi- 
cally isn’t any waiting before 10:30 
during the week. You ought to try 
a 

The officers were able to press the 
point a little more forcefully. The 
very fact that we were campaigning 
for off-peak banking attracted our 
attention to the needless way in which 
customers came in at times that made 
it harder for them and for us. As these 
folks walked from the windows over 
to the rail to transact other business, 
or as we met them elsewhere around 
town, we opened the subject and made 
our point. No doubt it struck some 
of our customers as rather odd that 
conversations which started on entirely 
different subjects came around to a 
bank officer telling what fine co-oper- 
ation the bank was getting from Bill 
Jones or Harry Smith. As for the 
occasional customer who complained 
of having to wait in line at noon or late 
afternoon, we told him flatly that we 
were sorry but could not do any better 
at the busy hours, and he certainly 
could save himself a lot of time and 
annoyance by planning his day to 
bring him to the bank at the lighter 
lobby hours. 

While we were thus making progress 
in one direction, we were losing ground 
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in another. Our bank is situated mid- 
way between a naval station and an 
army post. The assorted accounts 
originating on these two military reser- 
vations tend to concentrate at the peak 
times. The officers who come in to 
transact personal business can most 
conveniently leave their duties at those 
crowded hours. The people who trans- 
act official business need to do their 
banking late, to deposit the greatest 
possible share of their day’s receipts. 
Enlisted and civil service personnel has 
to come in at the end of the day or on 
Saturday. We cheerfully accommo- 
date ourselves to military convenience, 
but it plays hob with our ambitions to 
abolish peak loads. 


HE extent by which we have whit- 

tled down our rush hour business 
with our old customers is accordingly 
not to be measured by a decrease in the 
length of our peak hour lobby lines. 
These are, alas, longer than ever be- 
fore. Rather, we can measure our 
progress by our early morning activity, 
which starts as soon as the doors are 
opened at 8:30, after years of almost 
complete lack of business until mid- 
morning. Our windows stay busy all 
day, now. 

Even without the military business 
of recent months, our civilian volume 
of activity is up by at least 10 per 
cent. Yet, without the military busi- 
ness, we should probably have little 
waiting even at noon and closing time. 
With the military business superim- 
posed upon our normal civilian ac- 
tivity, we shudder to think what the 
over-all peaks would be like by now 
had we not made so much progress 
toward eliminating civilian peaks. 

Our total volume of business has so 
increased during the past ‘two years 


that our staff of officers and employees 
has risen from twenty-three to thirty- 
one. We estimate that without the 
military business that has come during 
this interval, we could handle our cur- 
rent volume of civilian business —in- 
creased as it is —with the same number 
of people as before. In brief, our in- 
crease of efficiency in handling transac- 
tions has been as rapid as our increase 
in activity. 

Almost as important as spreading 
the lobby business across the entire 
public banking day has been the time 
and labor saving effected through en- 
couraging mail deposits. We began 
cultivating the mail deposit habit 
among our customers several years 
ago, but only desultorily. The method 
has so much merit for many individual 
depositors that it increased steadily 
all the while. 

When we began actively looking for 
ways to cope with wartime volume 
under the adverse conditions of war- 
time personnel, we promptly began an 
intensive cultivation of mail deposits. 
This is not left to chance; it is done 
systematically. At the time a new 
account is opened, we suggest to the 
customer the advantages of mail bank- 
ing, and offer him the regular use of 
our special form of envelope for this 
purpose. Whenever a mail deposit 
comes in, one of these envelopes goes 
back with the duplicate deposit ticket, 
just to make it easier for the customer 
to keep it up. When we see an indi- 
vidual depositor standing in a long 
waiting line before a window, or get a 
complaint about this from the occa- 
sional customer who has still not heard 
of the war, we offer mail banking as 
one possible solution of his difficulties. 

Rubber and gasoline conservation 

See CUSTOMER SERVICE—Page 35 


To help lighten peak loads in operating departments, the bank’s officers ‘‘pitch in’’ until work is finished 
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By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


Treasury Finance 


The Treasury’s pattern for war 
financing during the next several 
months has now been pretty well 
established. 

Its essential features are: heavy bor- 
rowings of new money every two 
months; borrowing half the needed 
money from the general public and 
non-bank investors; selling banks only 
securities of not more than ten years’ 
maturity and with an interest rate of 
not over 2 per cent. 

This general pattern had been evi- 
dent for some weeks but was made 
definite by the announcement of the 
December financing. This calls for 
borrowing the unprecedented sum of 
$9 billion during the month. Several 
types of securities are being used, most 
important of which is a non-bank “‘tap 
issue” of 26-year 2% per cent bonds, 
due in 1968 and callable in 1963. This 
was placed on sale November 30 and 
was to remain on the market during 
the entire month of December or pos- 
sibly even longer in order to attract as 
many purchasers as possible. 

The 2% per cent bonds may not be 
purchased by commercial banks, that 
is, by banks which accept demand 
deposits, though ten years from the 
date of issue they will be eligible for 
purchase by commercial banks. In- 
stead;they are being sold to insurance 
companies, savings banks, trust funds, 
individual investors, and corporations 
having surplus funds for investment. 

Two other issues were also offered, 
‘“‘on tap” for the general public through- 
out the month but available to com- 
mercial banks only three days for each 
issue. These are 134 per cent bonds 
due June 15, 1948, and % per cent 
certificates of indebtedness due one 
year after issuance. Commercial banks 
were permitted to purchase up to $2 
billion of each issue. 

To sell the three issues to the public 
the Treasury is relying largely on more 











DANIEL W. BELL, Undersecretary 
of the Treasury 


No favor to load banks with long-term 
issues 


than 40,000 volunteer workers of 
Victory Fund Committees located 
throughout the country. These bank 
employees, security salesmen, invest- 
ment counselors and others recruited 
from the financial world, are calling on 
their customers and all other potential 
investors, asking them to put all avail- 
able funds in government securities. 
A special committee of the American 
Bankers Association helped plan the 
current campaign and is co-operating 
with the Treasury in the general oper- 
ations of the Victory Fund Committees. 

In addition to the three big issues, 
the Treasury will continue its weekly 
sales of 91-day discount bills, chiefly 
to commercial banks, and is intensify- 
ing its efforts to sell War Savings Bonds 
and Tax Savings Notes to investors 
and the public generally. Such securi- 


ties will be kept on the market con- 
stantly. 

The last big financing was in Octo- 
ber, when the Treasury raised $6,836 
million in new money. The feature of 
the October financing which created 
the most interest among bankers was 
the offering of approximately $2 billion 
of 2 per cent ten-year bonds, intended 
primarily for commercial banks. This 
issue was barely subscribed, and then 
only because Victory Fund Committees 
put on an intensive telephone cam- 
paign, which led to charges in some 
quarters that the Treasury had mis- 
judged the market. The difficulty, 
however, was found to lie partly in the 
fact that the banks had not been pre- 
pared for this issue and partly because 
the issue was open only two days and 
a delay in circulating the announce- 
ment gave the banks little opportunity 
to make purchases. Both these faults 
have now been corrected. Banks will 
now be given more notice of Treasury 
offerings, and officials are taking pains 
to explain the reasons for limiting the 
securities sold to banks. 

The Treasury’s war financing policy 
is based on getting as much money as 
possible from sources other than com- 
mercial banks and on maintaining 
banks in as liquid a condition as pos- 
sible. The first part calls for restrict- 
ing bank purchases of the types of 
securities most attractive to other in- 
vestors, and the second part calls for 
narrowing the types of securities which 
are sold to banks. To this end it is 
planned to prevent banks from pur- 
chasing bonds of more than ten years’ 
maturity and also to keep the top limit 
of 2 per cent interest on such bonds. 
The Treasury does not want the banks 
to be accused of making profits out of — 
financing the war and does not want 
them to absorb government issues too 
rapidly nor to compete with other in- 
vestors for the longer term, higher 
interest, securities. 

A typical exposition of this policy 
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was recently made by Daniel W. Bell, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, when 
he said: “It may seem at times that 
banks are being discriminated against 
in not being permitted to subscribe for 
longer-term issues which bear higher 
interest rates than 2 per cent; but this 
isnot the case. The government would 
certainly be doing the banks no favor 
if it permitted them to load themselves 
with long-term issues. A frozen bank- 
ing system trying to become unfrozen 
after the war by selling long-term 
government securities might create a 
bad situation.” 

Instead, banks, and particularly the 
smaller banks, are being urged to pur- 
chase Treasury bills, certificates, and 
notes, all of which have short maturi- 
ties, as well as bonds with maturities 
of six to ten years. The Treasury will 
rely on banks for huge amounts of its 
wartime borrowings, but if it succeeds 
in borrowing about half its require- 
ments from others than banks it will 
be a major accomplishment. 
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Bank Reserves 


The Federal Reserve System is em- 
ploying a variety of means to make it 
easier for banks to invest in govern- 
ment securities without ordering a 
general reduction in required reserves. 

The increasing deposits in many 
banks forces them to keep large 
amounts in required reserves, and 
if these requirements were lowered 
it would permit heavier purchases of 
government securities and would also 
mean that a smaller proportion of funds 
must go into reserves in the future if 
deposits continue to rise. However, a 
general lowering of reserve require- 
ments would be interpreted as infla- 
tionary, and apparently the Federal 
Reserve System does not feel that the 
time has come for this step yet. In- 
stead, it has taken a number of steps 
to make it easier for banks to protect 
reserve positions while absorbing Treas- 
ury borrowings. 

One means was to lower the reserve 
requirements for Central Reserve City 
banks, i. e., in New York and Chicago, 
because of a shortage of excess reserves 
there, although throughout much of 
the rest of the country the banks 
generally still have considerable excess 
reserves. Another step has been for 
the Reserve banks in recent weeks to 
engage in heavier open market pur- 
chases of government securities, thus 
providing more reserves and enabling 
the banks to increase bond portfolios. 
Next the Reserve banks announced a 
standing offer to purchase Treasury 
bills from banks needing to unload 
these for ready cash without loss. 

The most recent step was the lower- 
ing of the discount rate from 1 per cent 
to one-half of 1 per cent, the lowest in 
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JAMES F. BYRNES, Director, Office of Economic Stabilization 


Sets up administrative system for wage, salary control 


history. This means that whenever a 
member bank is short of cash or faces 
a shortage in its required reserves it 
can borrow on government securities 
at an interest rate of 4 percent. With 
a rate so low even 7% per cent Treasury 
certificates can be put up for collateral 
and still yield a small profit. As a 
result banks can invest heavily in 
certificates, as well as in other govern- 
ment securities, without danger of 
losing liquidity or facing a shortage in 
required reserves. This is counted on 
as an inducement to banks. Officials 
are passing the word along to banks 
that during this period of wartime 
financing and reduced commercial 
borrowing it is not only unnecessary 
but unwise to maintain huge reserves. 
* Sf + 


Bank Capital Ratios 


A new Federal policy toward the 
ratio of bank capital to deposits was in 
the making late in November and was 
scheduled for formal announcement in 
the near future. For years bank 
examiners have operated on the policy 
that this ratio should be one to ten. 

Wartime necessities for heavy bank 
purchases of government securities 
have changed this view, and the three 
Federal bank supervisory agencies 
were preparing to instruct examiners 
to forget the old rule in cases where a 
large portion of a bank’s investments is 
in Treasury obligations. The old one- 
to-ten rule is still considered sound in 
normal times in order to assure bank 
liquidity, but bank portfolios of govern- 
ment paper are also considered per- 
fectly sound and sufficiently liquid, 
particularly since banks are not per- 


mitted to purchase new Federal securi- 
ties of more than ten years’ maturity. 

In the past some bank examiners 
have frowned on large holdings of 
long-term securities, even government 
issues, but the Federal examiners will 
be instructed to consider all govern- 
ment bonds as sound bank invest- 
ments. The new policy will not mean 
that the ratio between a bank’s capital 
and its deposits can get completely out 
of line, for examiners will always look 
at this situation, but it does mean that 
the ratio will be a matter of secondary 
importance in judging the soundness 
of a bank. 
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Wage and Salary Freeze 


Salaries of bank employees and 
executives, like those of everyone else, 
have been frozen generally at their 
levels of September 15, 1942, and while 
some adjustments can be made, there 
is still no certainty as to just what pay 
increases will be permitted. General 
regulations have been issued which 
cover most situations in a broad way, 
but it may be weeks or months before 
the system of wage and salary control 
takes final form. 

The “freeze” was enacted by Con- 
gress on October 2 and was put into 
effect the following day by President 
Roosevelt through his Executive Order 
which created the Office of Economic 
Stabilization with James F. Byrnes, 
who resigned from the Supreme Court 
to take the post, as director. The first 
act of Director Byrnes was to divide 
jurisdiction between the Treasury De- 
partment and the War Labor Board. 
The board has jurisdiction over all 
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wages and salaries up to $5,000 per 
year except for those persons employed 
in a bona fide executive, administra- 
tive or professional capacity who are 
not represented by recognized unions. 
The Treasury has jurisdiction over all 
other salaries. This means that some 
bank employees come under one agency 
and some under the other, depending 
on the rates of pay and duties. 

Both the WLB and the Treasury 
are following generally similar policies, 
but since the WLB is concerned pri- 
marily with factory wage earners and 
organized unions, while the Treasury 
deals more with administrative em- 
ployees, there are bound to be dif- 
ferences in sdministration as time goes 
on. The definitions of executive, 
administrative and professional capaci- 
ties are identical with those used by 
the Wage and Hour Administration of 
the Department of Labor and are 
generally familiar to employers. Sal- 
aries are defined as remuneration for 


personal services regularly paid on a * 


weekly, monthly, or annual basis, while 
wages means daily, hourly or piece 
rates. All forms of remuneration are 
covered, including gifts, bonuses and 
fees. 

Small banks and other employers 
having eight or fewer employees are 
exempted from the pay freeze by 
regulations of both Treasury and WLB, 
but this applies only to a total of eight 
persons and not to a branch office or 
unit of a larger organization. 

In general, wages and salaries may 
not be decreased below the highest 
scale paid between January 1 and 
September 15, 1942, nor increased 
above the rate prevailing on Septem- 
ber 15, except as authorized by WLB 
or the Treasury through regulations 
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or by specific approval. No specific 
approval is required for individual pay 
increases which are the result of pro- 
motions or reclassifications, merit in- 
creases within the range of established 
pay rates, operation of an established 
plan of pay increases based on length 
of service, increased productivity under 
incentive plans, or operation of a 
trainee system. Thus a messenger 
could be promoted to teller and get the 
established teller’s pay but this would 
not be permitted as a subterfuge to 
evade the act. Christmas bonuses 
may be paid this year if on the same 
basis as prior years, and established 
plans of employee insurance and pen- 
sion benefits are- not affected. All 
other cases of pay increases must be 
approved by the agency concerned 
before they may take effect. 

The most controversial section of 
the regulations to date pertains to the 
provision which prevents any one from 
receiving a salary of more than $25,000 
per year net after provision for Federal 
taxes and “reasonable” amounts for 
fixed obligations such as insurance and 
customary contributions to charity. 
This does not apply to income other 
than salary, such as income from in- 
vestments or as a stockholder, owner, 
or partner, but it applies to all em- 
ployees including persons employed by 
firms with fewer than eight employees. 
Under present Federal tax rates this 
permits gross salary payments of 
around $67,000 as the top limit, and 
this will be higher when next year’s 
taxes are in effect. 

The Treasury is administering its 
portion of the law through a special 
section of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and branch offices are being 
created in various cities. WLB is 


Falling reserves bring steps to permit continued bond purchases 
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utilizing field offices of the Department 
of Labor to answer questions and dis- 
seminate information. Quite a num- 
ber of regulations, general orders, and 
interpretations have already been 
issued but there are still many per- 
plexing problems, and since the act 
carries criminal penalties for violation 
employers are being advised not to 
make any wage or salary changes, 
other than those individual adjust- 
ments clearly authorized by the regu- 
lations, without first obtaining definite 
information from either the Treasury 
or the War Labor Board. 


S ° % 


Withholding Tax 


One provision of the new tax law 


. which affects every bank and every 


bank employee is the so-called Victory 
Tax, or withholding deduction. After 
January 1, 1943, every employer must 
take 5 per cent out of the pay of every 
employee and turn it over to the 
government in the same manner that 
social security taxes are collected, and 
in addition to social security taxes. 

The only exemptions are for persons 
making less than $624 during the year, 
agricultural labor, domestic service, 
casual employment not in the course 
of the employer’s business, service in 
the Army forces, and foreign employ- 
ment. 

Although a person earning less than 
$624 a year is exempt, the exemption 
does not apply to the first $624 earned 
by everyone. The 5 per cent deduction 
must be made at every pay day on the 
ratio of the pay period of $624. Ona 
weekly basis this would be $12, on a 
semimonthly basis it would be $26, 
and soon. Ona weekly pay check the 
first $12 is exempt from the Victory 
Tax, but the deduction must be 5 per 
cent of all over $12. If the 5 per cent 
deduction does not work out at an 
even figure, the employer may with- 
hold the approximate amount and 
make adjustments later. 

The amounts withheld must be paid 
quarterly to Collectors of Internal 
Revenue. Employees must be given a 
statement of the amounts withheld, 
either at the end of the year or on 
termination of employment. Every 
employee having a gross income of 
more than $624 per year must file a 
tax return. 

Employers are asked to acquaint their 
employees with the provisions of this 
Victory Tax law, and those who desire 
may obtain copies of an official circular 
from Internal Revenue Collectors. 
Records of employment and tax with- 
held must be kept, but no special form 
is required. Copies of the official re- 
turn forms and of notices to employees 
will be available soon, but substantially 
similar forms adapted to. mechanical 

preparation devices may be used. 
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HE writer’s experience in the 
trust field goes back to 1912, and 
during those thirty years I have 
seen marked changes. 
Early in my experience, trusts were 


generally larger than today’s average, . 


and we set them up in a fairly stable 
world. 

Since then, the world has undergone 
many fundamental and _ confusing 
changes, fortunes have diminished, 
investments yield less and are not as 
predictable, problems of property man- 
agement have increased and become 
complex. Individuals with smaller 
means have sought help from efficient 
ana responsible agencies to look after 
their financial affairs, both for them- 
selves and their dependents, frequently 
through trusts primarily designed to 
support beneficiaries comfortably as 
long as they may live, and leave the 
balance of the principal to remainder- 
men. In brief, one of the more recent 
changes in the trust field has been the 
increased emphasis on the annuity-type 
trust. 

In the past five years, we have in- 
creased the number of these trusts by 
more than 35 per cent. In 1940 the 
number of annuity or minimum income 
trusts we set up was double that in 
1939, and they continued to increase 
in 1941. 

Five different annuity-type trusts 
can be recommended, of which the last 
two may be regarded as best in per- 
formance for the trustee and preferred 
beneficiaries: 

1. Gross Income Plan. Slight vari- 
ation from the conventional trust in 
that the entire gross income is paid to 
life tenants, with all costs charged to 
the principal. This gradually shrinks 
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Study of Krxep 


Income I RUSTS 


By 
L. H. ROSEBERRY 


Vice-president and Manager, Trust Department, Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles 


This bank’s experience with the fixed-income type 


of trust is 


illustrated by means of an_ interesting 


example which, while hypothetical rather than real, 


nevertheless presents typical problems encountered 


from both the selling and administrative viewpoint 


times, and it may be necessary to in- 
vade the principal in depression years. 
It requires an annual valuation of 
assets, and fixes the distributable in- 
come at some named or variable per- 
centage of such assets, with various 
discretionary powers to the trustee. 

4. Minimum Income Plan. Directs 
that the whole net income be paid in 
periodic installments to the preferred 
beneficiary, but fixes a minimum allow- 
ance, and provides that the trustee 
shall draw on principal to make up the 
minimum allowance if the net income 
gets too low. However, the beneficiary 
has the option of waiving such addi- 
tional payments. The merit of this 
plan is that beneficiary never receives 
less than some named amount, except 
at his or her own option, and normally 


there is assurance of rising trust pro- 


ductivity. The plan safeguards against 


untoward events, and is applicable to 


every account, however large or small. 
5. Annuity Plan. This can _ be 


ance. For example, a portion of the 
funds may be used to purchase life 
insurance annuities. The Annuity 
Plan seems to adapt itself best to trusts 
under $150,000. 

In our own institution we have, in a 
large number of trust accounts, thor- 
oughly tested not only the performance 
of all five types but also their sala- 
bility to customers. We have come to 
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tenants’ income, along with the princi- 
pal for remaindermen. 

2. Invasion of Principal Upon Di- 
rection Plan. This follows the conven- 
tional plan except that principal may 
be periodically invaded in some fixed 
amount, upon request of creator, life 
tenant, or even a member of the family 
who is not a beneficiary. 

3. Percentage of Principal Plan. 
This sets up a relationship between 
income and current value of trust 
assets. Under this plan, some income 
may be added to principal in good 


created with any type of marketable 
assets, and is comparable to the life 
insurance annuity, which can be 
created only with money. The income 
is accumulated into principal, and from 
a pool of assets a fixed or variable 
annuity is paid. This generally con- 
sumes principal over the life of the 
trust, as with life insurance annuities. 
It has dependability, which is so fre- 
quently important to life beneficiaries, 
and yet it is very flexible and may be 
readily adapted to needs of a bene- 
ficiary living beyond the age of expect- 
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Judge Roseberry explains advantages of minimum-income trusts 


The bank’s experience indicates a broad market for these trusts 


the conclusion that the last two plans, 
Minimum Income and Annuity, yield 
most satisfactory results and can be 
most readily sold. 


ERHAPS the best way to illustrate 
our experience with the annuity-type 
trust is to set up and follow a “case 
history” from its origination up to the 
present time. While not actually 


selected from our files, this example can 
be considered as more or less typical, 
and presents problems which will be 
familiar to many trust men, both from 
the selling and the administrative 
viewpoint. 

The ‘“‘Henry Blank” annuity trust 
was established with us in July, 1935, 
after preliminaries which will probably 
sound very familiar to anyone who has 
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been in the business of selling trust 
service. 

Mr. Blank had been a small manu- 
facturer who had retired to the com- 
fortable climate of Southern California 
after having sold his business at a sub- 
stantial profit so that he and his wife 
could enjoy the rest of their years. 
They had been accustomed to an 
income during his active business years 
of about $8,000 a year. His family 
were now grown, had married, and had 
established homes of their own. 


‘Two things led Mr. Blank to think 
what might happen to his wife if he 
were taken away. 

One was the depression. More than 
once he had wondered what would 
happen to him and his wife if their 
securities continued to decrease in 
value and income. 

The other was the accidental death 
of a friend he had vaguely in mind as a 
possible executor. This latter shock 
prompted Mr. Blank to consider a 
trust institution, but when he broached 
the subject to his wife, she was 
alarmed. 

“Don’t do anything like that!’’ she 
protested. ‘“‘Minnie Clark’s husband 
put everything into a trust, and al- 
though he left $70,000, the income has 
been decreasing so she can’t live on it. 
Neither she, nor the bank, nor any- 
body, can touch a cent of the money 
her husband tied up.” 

Minnie Clark’s legacy was left in a 
trust which embodied an “‘intact- 
principal’ arrangement except for dire 
emergencies, and which dates back to 
times when interest was high and 
dependable, and assets were largely 
land and mortgages. In our day, with 





Note the various designations given this type of agreement 
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high taxes and low interest, such trusts 
have become probably the greatest 
obstacle we have to meet in selling our 
service. 

Trust officers know the Minnie 
Clarks, who come in with their finan- 
cial problems and ask, ““Why is it that 
I cannot touch the money that I 
helped my husband save? I know he 
would want me to have it if I ever 
needed it. I certainly am now in need 
of some of the principal of this fund to 
augment my shrinking income and to 
supply me with a dependable and 
livable allowance.” 

Other women, who know the Minnie 
Clarks, have developed a prejudice 
against trusts which is only now begin- 
ning to decrease, as modern types of 
annuity and minimum income trusts 
become active and demonstrate their 
protective values by performance. 

Henry Blank consulted his attorney. 
If trusts were unsatisfactory, what did 
he advise? 

His attorney had followed the de- 
velopment and performance of annuity 
and minimum income trusts in our 
territory and recommended one for 
Henry’s wife. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Blank had 
been making inquiries too, and dis- 
covered that not all trusts were of the 
kind created for Mrs. Clark. The 
Clark estate dated back nearly twenty 
years. Since then other Minnie Clarks 
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had been protected with annuity trusts 
that employed the principal as well as 
the income to produce a dependable 
living. 

“That couldn’t happen to us,” said 
these widows, and they explained how 
their husbands had arranged matters. 

“I think a trust is best, if it’s one of 
the modern annuity kind,” said Mrs. 
Blank; whereupon we proceeded to 
create one for her. 

“Whatever I may leave,” said Mr. 
Blank, “‘should be managed in such a 
way that my wife will have a com- 
fortable income as long as she lives. 
Henry Jr., and Harriet are established 
in life. The estate will be for Mrs. 
Blank, as it represents our joint earn- 
ings.” 

Therefore, the trust was set up on a 
flexible yet dependable living basis. 

Mrs. Blank was empowered to draw 
an annuity up to $200 a month, invad- 
ing principal whenever the income did 
not produce that amount. The trust 
officer informed Mr. Blank that at 
very conservative rates of interest in 
the safest investments the estate would 
last substantially beyond Mrs. Blank’s 
life expectancy, and still leave a goodly 
balance to pass on to their two. adult 
children. As a provision against un- 
foreseen emergencies, such as sickness 
or injury, the trustee was empowered 
to draw more heavily on capital to 
meet these unusual expenses. 


Mr. Blank died in 1935, and the 
trust has been in operation for the past 
seven years. The estate consisted of 
$10,000. cash, plus $40,000 in stocks 
and bonds of semi-speculative second- 
grade quality. It had provided the 
testator approximately $2,300 yearly 
income. There was no need of special 
liquidation to meet taxes and probate 
expenses, so the trust was set up with 
the remaining assets as left by the 
decedent. 


‘THE annuity provided under the 

trust agreement was $200 monthly, 
regardless of whether it was paid from 
income or principal. The trustee was 
empowered to advance the widow 
additional sums to meet expenses 
caused by illness or accident. 

The widow’s life expectancy was 
estimated at twelve years, according 
to American Experience Table of 
Mortality, she being sixty-five at the 
time of her husband’s death. But at 
the time he made the will, we followed 
an ultra-conservative policy, suggest- 
ing that the payments be worked out 
to last at least until the age of ninety, 
which would be twenty-five years. 
Assuming that there would be $46,856 
left after probate expenses, this princi- 
pal would last twenty-five years if 
invested to yield 2 per cent net. 

The program of converting invest- 

See FIXED INCOME TRUSTS —Page 37 


Typical provisions embodied in annuity-type trusts are shown in this hypothetical agreement 





ANNUITY-TYPE TRUST AGREEMENT 


I give, devise and bequeath the residue of my estete, real 
and personal, wherever situated, including all Pha and lapsed 
gifts, hereinafter termed the trust estate, to Security-First (4) To carry out the purposes of this trust, the Trustee is 
National Bank of Los Angeles, a nations] banking essociation, in vested with the following powers, in addition to any now or here- 
trust, to hold, manage and distribute as hereinafter provided. after conferred by lew, affecting the trust and the trust estete: 

(1) Income shall be added to and become principal, forming 
@ common fund, out of which the Trustee shall distribute to or 
for the benefit of my wife, Mary, the sum of $200.00 on the first 
day of the month following the making of decree of distribution 
establishing this trust, and e like sum monthly from that time, 
while she lives, until the amount so paid to her during any one 
yeer ending on the anniversary of the decree of distribution es- 
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of their creditors or others nor to legal process, and may not be 
volunterily or involuntarily alienated or encumbered. 


To hold, manage and control the trust estate and to encumber, 
sell or otherwise dispose of any of the trust property; to lease 
for any purpose end for terms within or extending beyond. the 
duration of this trust. 


To invest the trust estete in such bonds, mortgages, trust 








tablishing this trust shall exceed 10% of the reasonable value of 
the then remaining trust estete as conclusively determined by the 
Trustee; from then on 10% of the value so determined annually by 
the Trustee shall constitute the annual distributable fund, and 
the Trustee shall distribute 1/12th of that fund to or for the 
benefit of my wife beginning as of the date when the value is 
first determined, and 1/12th on the first day of each succeeding 


month. All payments directed to be made to my wife shall continue 


until her decease, 


If the peyments from this trust to which my wife is entitled 
shall be insufficient in the discretion of the Trustee to provide 
for her reasonable support, cere and comfort, the Trustee may pay 
to her or apply for her benefit, from time to time end as often - 
ae may be required, so much of the principal as the Trustee may 
deem proper or necessary for that purpose. 


(2) Upon the decease of my wife, the Trustee shall pay out 
of the trust estate, if any remains, her last illness and burial 
expenses to the extent that these items shall not be paid or 
responsibility for their payment assumed by some other person or 
estate, dnd the trust estute remaining, if any, shall go and be 
distributed upon the principle of representation to my lawful 
issue living at the date of my wife's decease. 


(3) The interests of beneficiaries under this trust, 
whether in principal or income, shall not be subject to claims 








deeds, debentures, preferred or common stocks, or other property, 
real or personal, as the Trustee may deem advisable, whether or 
not authorized by law for the investment of trust funds. 


Upon finel termination of the trust, to distribute any trust 
estate remaining subject hereto, in undivided interests or in kind, 
or pertly in money and pertly in kind, according to such-method 
or procedure es the Trustee may determine, and to sell such 
property as the Trustee may deem necessary to make distribution. 


The Trustee shall have as to the trust estate and in the ex- 
ecution of this trust all the rights, powers and privileges 
which an absolute owner of the seme property would have. - All 
discretions conferred on the Trustee shall be absolute. 


(5). To pay taxes, cherges, attorneys! fees, the Trustee's 
compensation and other expenses incurred in the administration 
or protection of this trust. 


(6) The Trustee shall receive for its ordinary and usual 
duties an annus! compensation, payable quarterly, of 3/4 of 1% 
of the reasonable value of the trust estete, minimum. $50.00; 
for each year or part of a year, and 1% of the principal funds 
distributed, payeble annually, excluding income converted in- 
‘to principal; for any unusual or special services a reasonable 
additional compensation, gnd among these shall be included 
litigation, end locating, identifying and distributing to 
beneficiaries not specifically named. 
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The CLEARING HOUSE of PICTURES 








FRANCIS S. BAER... A well-known 
figure in the consumer credit field, with a diversi- 
fied banking experience of over twenty-seven 
years in California, Mr. Baer was recently made 
a vice-chairman of the board at Bank of America, 
San Francisco, and has been active in that 
capacity since September 1. -He had been presi- 
dent since 1934 of the Pacific Finance Corpora- 
tion of California, and continues as a director 
and officer of that concern. 


FREDERICK E. HASLER... Mr. Hasler, 
chairman of the board of The Continental Bank & 
Trust Company of New York, has also been 
elected as president to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Frederick H. Hornby. Mr. 
Hasler is president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, and of the Pan Ameri- 
can Society. He entered the banking business in 
New York about a quarter of a century ago. 





FRANCIS S. BAER FREDERICK E. HASLER 





ARTHUR R. UPGREN ... A nationally- 
recognized authority of economic and financial 
research, Mr. Upgren has been elected vice- 
president and economist of the Federal Reserve’ 
Bank of Minneapolis. He will be in direct charge 
of a new program being undertaken by the bank 
for expanding all phases of the institution’s 
research work involving present and long-term 
problems of business, agriculture and finance in 
the district. 


RALPH H. CAKE... Mr. Cake on 
November 16 was elected president of the United 
States Savings and Loan League, and thus be- 
comes the fiftieth president-in the history of the 
League, which passed its half century mark this 
year. Mr. Cake heads the Equitable Savings and 
Loan Association, a $16,000,000 institution in 
Portland, Oregon. He succeeds Fermor S. 
Cannon, of Indianapolis, as League president. 





ARTHUR R. UPGREN RALPH H. CAKE 


WILLIAM R. WHITE ... Following his 
resignation on October 28 as Superintendent of 
Banks of the State of New York, Mr. White was 
appointed a vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. He will serve as a 
general banking officer for the area that includes 
New York State, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia. Mr. White 
was appointed Superintendent of Banks in 1936, 
when he was only thirty-two years old. Jackson 
S. Hutto has been named to fill his unexpired 
term. 


J. NEAL GREENING ... Mr. Greening 
was recently elected president of the Florida 
Bank at Orlando, Florida, supplementing his 
other duties as president and director of Florida 
National Bank at Lakeland, as well as vice- 
president and director of Florida National Bank 
at Bartow. N. A. Baker, former president of the 
WILLIAM R. WHITE J. NEAL GREENING Orlando bank, was made chairman of the board. 











“It isn’t Jeremiah Bunter’s check at all. It's 


a forgery!“ 


” HAT do you think of that!” 

\ \ suddenly whipped out Cashier 

John Atwood twisting around 

his desk chair with a check which he 

had picked out of a letter, and which 
he now poked out at Mr. Clutchbill. 

The Ferndale National’s oldest direc- 
tor jerked back his gray goatee, laid 
the check over one knee and fed his 
bony nose down into his spectacles. 

“One hundred fifty-six dollars . . 
unh-hur, Jeremiah Bunter’s, our moun- 
tain turkey merchant of Turkey 
Corners.” 

“Well, it isn’t Jeremiah Bunter’s 
check at all. It’s a forgery!” 

“Fo ...fo—forgery!” Mr. Clutch- 
bill twisted the check skin-tight be- 
tween bis two hands and stared at it 
again. 

John hooked a triumphant thumb 
under his suspenders and leaned back. 
“I was certain you wouldn’t be able to 
detect it any more than we did here in 
the bank.” 

“T tell you that signature is... 

“No,” broke in John shaking his 


2] 











until Mr. Clutchbill 


head. “It’s a forgery. Jeremiah says 
so right in this letter. He says he 
wouldn’t be able to tell whether he 
wrote the signature himself if it wasn’t 
for the fact he never drew such a 
check.”’ 

“One hundred fifty-six . . . gone!’ 
Mr. Clutchbill began snapping his eyes 
back and forth between the check and 
John. 

“‘More’n that, there’s four more 
checks of Jeremiah’s come in this 
month . . . over five hundred dollars. 
I’ve got an idea they’re all forgeries.” 

“Great heavens! We'd better find 
out before we mail them back to him.” 

“I’m convinced one of the slickest 
games is being worked on us that I’ve 
seen since I’ve been in the bank. And 
we’re helpless. I wouldn’t be surprised 
if we lost...” 

“Lost! Don’t say it!’ Mr. Clutch- 
bill sat bolt-upright with bristling gray 
goatee. “I'll attend to this. Ill run 


this bird down and get back the money 
or wring his neck with a pipe wrench.” 
He’s an expert crook.” 


*T doubt it. 
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DIRECTOR 
(CLUTCHBILL 


Gobbles Up 


a Hhoreger 


By 
FRED COPELAND 


Ferndale National is the victim of a turkey 


racket and it looks like a bleak Christmas 


turns hijacker himself 


*“How’d he come by the blank checks 
in the first place?’ asked Mr. Clutch- 
bill stabbing John with a sharp glance. 
“You know enough not to keep any 
loose ones out on the lobby desk, 
don’t you?” 

“Of course. I don’t know who he is 
or how he gets them.”’ 

Mr. Clutchbill eyed the check in his 
hands closely. ‘They are out of one 
of our pocket check books. If he’s got 
a whole book of fifty he’ll crook a lot 
of people. He’s buying turkeys on 
Jeremiah’s signature; probably claim- 
ing to be Jeremiah’s agent.” 

“Yeah, they all clear through banks 
over in the turkey farm country along 
the lake, and come through to us from 
the Federal Reserve. .I was wondering 
if I could send this month’s four back 
even if they’re canceled ‘Paid,’ and 
claim it’s been discovered they’re 
forgeries.” 

‘“Hm-m,” Mr. Clutchbill twisted his 
goatee with a doubtful hand, “they’ll 
probably claim we ought to have 
known they were forgeries before we 
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paid them. Eh, have any strangers 
been opening up any new accounts 
with us of late?’ 

John fingered his necktie, then his 
eyes widened with a sudden thought. 

“By jinks! There was a new ac- 
count from way over in the lake 
country, a Socrates Snatcher of Basin 
Landing, and he ordered ten check 
books.” 

“Wha...what! Ten! Only ten!” 
hollered Mr. Clutchbill leaning for- 
ward. “That’s five hundred checks. 
He’s still got an account here?”’ 

“Find out, Willie!’ howled John 
with his mouth against the partition 
grille. 

Willie Dexter, the teller, made a 
flying trip down a corridor to the 
ledger arsenal. “There ain’t a cent,” 
he gulped on his return. 

“Confound it! We ought to have 
looked up this man. We country 
banks are slack that way. We’re so 
all-fired tickled to have an account 
come from far off right past a string of 
our rivals. I bet this is our bird. 
I may as well oil my guns. Guess I’d 
better get Cal Bannister, he’s a keen 
tracker and a wing-shot.”’ 

“But you can’t catch a clever forger 
in that way,” objected John. ‘‘You’ve 
got to work sly. Ought to put it in 
the state’s attorney’s hands .. . he'll 
stir up the state police.” 

“Cal and I can track down this 
feller quicker’n they can.” Director 
Clutchbill began buttoning his coat. 

‘*He’ll shoot if you corner him.” 

*‘T aim to find out how Snatcher got 
hold of Jeremiah Bunter’s signature, 
then I’m going to the post office at 
Basin Landing where this Mr. Snatcher 
had his check books sent. . You can 
begin looking for our dead bodies from 
there if we don’t show up.” 


HE next morning there might have 

been seen a faded blue single-seater 
hurrying around the sharp bends south- 
ward out of Ferndale Valley. A woods- 
wrinkled gentleman wearing a Texas- 
horn mustache and cob pipe had hold 
of the wheel. Beside him, silent in 
thought, sat Director Clutchbill sport- 
ing his gray goatee at its most warlike 
angle. The car made a first call on 
Mr. Jeremiah Bunter who identified 
the four checks as forgeries which Mr. 
Clutchbill had brought from the bank, 
but he did admit of giving a check to a 
man by the name of Snatcher some 
two months before. On reaching the 
lake a call was made on the post- 
master at Basin Landing who remem- 
bered delivering one piece of mail, a 
parcel, to Snatcher. Twenty miles 
farther up the lake a turkey grower by 
the name of Eph Ticklewood identified 
one of the four checks as having been 
given him by Snatcher who said he 
was buying for Jeremiah Bunter, and 
he had noticed the check was signed in 


blank before being filled out. In each 
case the description was a stocky, pop- 
eyed man in a rickety truck. The last 
informer was of the opinion Snatcher 
had headed north into the more re- 
mote turkey districts. 

The sun was hanging grudgingly 
over the Adirondack peaks when the 
pale blue car made her last attempt 
during that short December day. Just 
as the car was about to cross a tiny 
wooden bridge Cal Bannister jammed 
on the brakes in a shower of gravel. 
A man who had been lying lengthwise 
on the planking studying the gloomy 
regions under the bridge suddenly 


Mr. Clutchbill inched forward. Suddenly he stopped. 
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jerked in his legs and scrambled to his 
feet. 

“What’s wrong?” hollered out Mr. 
Clutchbill, his head poked through the 
car window. 

“My fishing skiff has been gone for 
a week,” complained the whiskered 
man. “And I know darn well it 
didn’t blow away. Somebody has 
stolen it.” 

“You suspect anybody?” 

The battered individual, apparently 
a lakeside fisherman, reflected. ‘“‘I 
dunno,” he scowled, “in the night 
we've heard a truck go by here con- 

See DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL—Page 38 


The weirdest 


spectacle he had ever seen lay before him 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Curtailment of Banking 
Services Planned 


Faced with the necessity of provid- 
ing more man power for. the Canadian 
armed services and war industries, 
Canadian banks along with govern- 
ment wartime departments are study- 
ing what banking services and routines 
can be curtailed. . Early in October the 
general managers of the ten Canadian 
banks were called to Ottawa to discuss 
ways and means of curtailing non- 
essential banking services and simplify- 
ing routine. They met with officials 
of the Bank of Canada, and the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, and as a 
result a number of committees are now 
studying measures suggested at the 
meeting. 

Canadian banks have lost a large 
number of men to the armed services 
since the start of the war in September, 
1939. It is now estimated that of the 
26,000 employees of the ten banks 
more than 50 per cent are women. As 
an example of the trend the latest 
figures of the Royal Bank of Canada 
show that in 1939 the percentage of 
women employees of the total was 
21 per cent. Today girls make up 
57 per cent of all the Royal Bank em- 
ployees. This bank has had 1,539 
enlistments from its male staff, now 
has only 2,591 men on the staff, and at 
some branches the only man is the 
manager, girls serving in all capacities 
from accountant down. 

Plans to curtail banking services 
have not yet crystallized, but from 
various banking sources it is learned 
that a number of measures are under 
consideration, and some of these may 
have been put into force by the time 
this report appears in print. Thus, the 
first measure under consideration is 
the closing of branches, a movement 
which has been underway since early 
in the summer. Close to 150 of the 
approximately 2,700 branches have 
been closed, their .customers split 
between near-by branches of other 
banks on a mutual arrangement, and 
staffs augmented in the remaining 
branches if necessary to take care 
of the added work taken over from 
the closed branches. This has been 
largely done in urban centers, but in 
some rural centers bank service is 
only available every other day, with 
the staff splitting its work between 
branches in two different communities. 
The closing of branches has resulted 
in at least half the number of affected 
employees being available to replace 





DONALD G. GORDON 
Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board 


Ways to trim bank service studied 


enlistments, and has provided a pool 
of managers for senior positions in 
larger branches and to replace man- 
agers going on pension. It has re- 
sulted in a small way in a pool of 
machine equipment, although most 
branches closed have been those least 
mechanized. 

Also being studied is the possibility 
of staggering banking hours so as to 
do away with the peak load between 
2 and 3 o’clock in the afternoon. No 
definite plans have been formulated 
as yet but ways and means are being 
studied of persuading bank customers 
to do their business earlier in the day 
to relieve the long hours of work by 
bank employees after 3 P.M. Some 
services may be made available for 
night shift factory workers on pay 
days, through evening banking hours, 
which have not yel made their appear- 
ance in Canada except in Montreal. 

Government and internal reports are 
to be curtailed to make staff work 
easier, according to studies now being 
made. And banks are individually sur- 
veying the possibilities of staggering 
monthly current account reports to 
customers, to relieve the month-end 
strain of this job and spread it through- 
out the month. While little is expected 
in the way of curtailment of savings 
checking accounts, individual banks 
are studying elimination of some of the 
services attending savings accounts. 


And generally all public services are 
being studied with a view to eliminat- 
ing as Many non-essential services as 
possible. 

The banks have circularized all their 
branches and asked for suggestions 
from each branch as to how services 
can be curtailed. All these reports are 
now being compiled, and as a result 
recommendations will be made by the 
various committees appointed by each 
bank to the general committee of all 
the banks, which will in turn make its 
report to the committee meeting 
with the government departments at 
Ottawa. 

It is not expected that there will be 
a curtailment of banking services at 
one announcement, but that services 
will be curtailed gradually by govern- 
ment order under the authority of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
Internal curtailments not affecting 
public services may be decided among 
the banks through the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association. 

Whatever curtailments of banking 
services are instituted to save man 
power in the banks, it is fairly certain 
that more women will be employed by 
the banks to replace an increasing 
number of younger men being called 
to military duty. So far it has been 
necessary to replace every three men 
with five girls, or approximately on 

See CANADIAN BANKING—Page 41 


Announces his retirement 
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Joint General Manager, Bank of Montreal 
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Paper for Collection and 
Remittance 


Where a bank receives commercial 
paper for collection, the bank acts as 
its customer’s agent in handling the 
item until collection has been effected. 
Thereafter, the relationship between 
the collecting bank and its customer is 
that of debtor and creditor. That 
rather generally recognized doctrine of 
law was explained by the Supreme 
Court of the United States as follows: 

“In the absence of tokens of a con- 
trary intention, the better doctrine is, 
where the common law prevails, that 
the agency of the collecting bank is 
brought to an end by the collection of 
the paper, the bank from then on being 
in the position of a debtor, with liberty, 
like debtors generally, to use the pro- 
ceeds as its own.” (Jennings vs. U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 294 U. S. 
216.) 

Relying on this principle, a Cali- 
fornia bank, after collecting an item, 
applied part of the proceeds to the 
payment of a judgment which it held 
against one of the parties entitled to 
_ the money collected. Under the debtor 
and creditor relationship this would be 
simply a set-off by the bank against 
the judgment owing to it by the 
customer. 

In the subsequent suit, the Cali- 
fornia court ruled against the bank 
because the instructions given the 
bank originally were to collect the item, 
pay off a stipulated amount to a 
named lien-holder, and remit the bal- 
ance of the proceeds to a designated 
individual. That individual happened 
to be the person against whom the 
bank had obtained a judgment some 
time previously. 


CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


“Not. only did the bank violate its 
clear instructions,” declared the Cali- 
fornia court, “‘but, after paying off the 
lien-holder, it arbitrarily applied the 
balance of the proceeds toward the 
satisfaction of a judgment held against 
the individual to whom it had been 
instructed to remit the proceeds. This 
conduct on the part of the bank 
amounted to a wrongful conversion of 
the balance of the funds contrary to 
the trust established by the written 
instructions. The bank did not hold 
the funds in the relationship of debtor 
and creditor, but only as trustee or 
agent for the fulfillment of its written 
instructions. 

“Commercial paper sent to a bank 
for collection and remittance clearly 
creates the relationship of principal and 
agent, not that of debtor and creditor. 
The collecting bank becomes an agent 
until the check is collected, and then 
becomes a trustee of the proceeds and 
can avoid such relationship and create 
that of debtor and creditor only by 
consent.” (Powell vs. .......... , 128 
Pacific Reporter, Second Series, 123.) 

Under this decision, where an item 
is received simply for collection, the 
bank holds the proceeds, when col- 
lected, in the debtor and creditor re- 
lationship; but where the instructions 
are to collect and remit, it holds the 
proceeds as trustee for the parties 
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re Sayin 


A summary of current decisions 
of particular interest to banks 


entitled thereto. As trustee, the bank 
is obligated to remit the money 
strictly in accordance with the original 
instructions. 

o e . 


May Prove Contract for Note 


It is ordinarily said that the terms 
of a negotiable note speak for them- 
selves and, although the maker of the 
note may have good defenses to it, a 
holder in due course of the note may 
enforce it against the maker according 
to its terms. That is not usually true, 
however, where the note is still in the 
hands of the original payee after 
maturity. 

In a recent Georgia case, the note in 
suit had been given in connection with 
a contract for the rent of a parcel of 
real estate. The makers of the note 
contended that there had been certain 
modifications and adjustments in the 
rent contract and that, because of 
these, the note did not now represent 
their true obligation. 

The Georgia court agreed with them 
and pointed out that, in such a situ- 
ation, the makers may prove by 
“parol” the terms of the contract in 
connection with which the note was 
originally given. ‘‘Parol’’ as used by 
the court means oral evidence. 

“Ordinarily,” said the court, ‘“‘a 
promissory note contains only the 
maker’s obligation to pay. If the note 
does not purport to express the con-— 
tract in pursuance of which it is 
executed, and that contract rests in 
parol, its terms may be proved by 
parol. 

‘The note in the case before us does 
not state that it was for rent, nor does 

See COURT DECISIONS—Page 42 
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New Booklets 


Some Banking Problems of 
Today and Tomorrow .. . Funda- 
mental matters which vitally affect the 
general life and health of all banking 
institutions are here discussed by 
Joseph M. Dodge, president of The 
Detroit Bank, in his usual clear, 
realistic and farsighted manner. 


He considers the practical effect of 


the Government war financing program 
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The booklets listed here are offered 
without charge or obligation. 
Simply address requests on bank 
or company letterhead to 


The Editor 
The Burroughs Clearing House 
Second and Burroughs Avenues 
Detroit, Michigan 





on bank operations, involving adjust- 
ments in deposits, loans, investments, 
reserves and capital ratios. 

Looking the situation squarely in the 
face, Mr. Dodge finds that it indicates 
heavier Government bond buying by 
banks, with a liquidation of other 
normal bank assets and a minimum of 
cash reserves. 

This will mean a loss of earnings, he 
frankly states. The task will be to 
build a portfolio of Government offer- 
ings which will not destroy liquidity, 
not expose the bank to too great a 
market risk, maintain a maximum of 
investment and get what revenue can 
be had from it. He warns that there 
will be no sound basis for building a 
Government account on an interest 
return or earning basis. Such income 
can not be expected to replace normal 
loan revenues, and the danger will be 
in attempting to do just that, he 
emphasizes. 

While admitting that this may sound 
unpleasant, Mr. Dodge points out that 
industry has had to discontinue its 
normal production, give up customers 
and markets, and completely convert 
to a war production basis. Funda- 
mentally, he adds, banks face a similar 
process and the conversion of a large 
part of their normal operations to war 
finance. 

“It will be necessary for us to raise 
our sights on the wages and taxes 
banks will have to pay, on the war 
effort in terms of war production loans 
and War Bond sales, and on Govern- 
ment bond purchases and total de- 
posits,” Mr. Dodge concludes. “It 
will be necessary to lower our sights 
on everything else.” 


Spend, Sucker, Spend .. . Re- 
print of a widely distributed news- 
paper editorial that has become famous 
for its forceful preachment against 
wasteful spending of augmented war 
incomes. Recalling vividly the spend- 
ing sprees of World War I and the 
1923-1939 period, with. the resultant 
disastrous consequences, the editorial 
warns of similar consequences after the 
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present conflict “unless we use our 
common sense now!’ It urges every- 
one to save a reserve for the time when 
it will be needed to provide a post-war 
cushion of buying power, 

Savings banks have already dis- 
tributed thousands of ‘copies of the 
booklet. Single copies are available 
without charge, but banks desiring to 
send booklets to customers can obtain 
quantity orders from the Savings Banks 
Association of New York State. 


Postwar Planning for the Con- 
struction Industry ... Second only 
to the importance of winning the war 
is the task of preparing in advance for 
the adjustments to follow, and one of 
the major possibilities envisioned for 
the future is the rebuilding and rehabil- 
itating of American communities. 

Thus the construction industry faces 
a great responsibility after the war. 
To meet this challenge, a planning 
committee has been organized to for- 
mulate a practical postwar program, 
and this 26-page brochure outlines 
some authoritative viewpoints on the 
subject. Financial institutions have a 
direct interest in this exploration of 
the future. 


The Revenue Act of 1942... 
This 175-page booklet is an excellent 
source of information on tax matters. 
It contains some 25 pages of explana- 
tion summarizing salient provisions 
and changes in the new law, along with 
26 tax rate charts and tables. 

An index facilitates reference to any 
particular section of the law, which is 
reprinted in full. 


Considerations in Postwar 
Planning ... An economist draws 
an interesting and not too pessimistic 
a picture of the nature of things to be 
after the war, from the business and 
financial standpoint. 

Among other things, he discusses the 
probable role which government is 
likely to play in the postwar economic 
order, the problem of supplying capital 
to business, possibilities of foreign 
trade, and future labor relations. 


Still Timely 


Homasote Homes... This well- 
illustrated booklet provides a clue to 
postwar housing trends, which un- 
doubtedly will include large-scale oper- 
ative building and prefabrication. Pic- 
tured and described is a method said to 
combine the best features of individu- 
alized custom design with the speed and 
efficiency of mass production technique. 
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RATION BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


consecutively numbered transfer vouch- 
chers, the checks of ration banking. 
The credit slips are in duplicate, one 
part being retained as the retailer’s 
receipt in lieu of a pass book. 

Handlers of sugar at every level of 
distribution, retailers, wholesalers, job- 
bers, refiners, likewise open ration 
banking accounts. 

After the retailer has made deposits 
of a sufficient number of credits, in 
pounds of sugar, and desires to re- 
plenish his supply he issues his trans- 
fer voucher, or check, to the whole- 
saler. The wholesaler, in turn, de- 
posits the transfer vouchers -he re- 
ceives to his own account so that he 
may issue his transfer voucher to the 
jobber. The jobber deposits the trans- 
fer vouchers he receives so that he 
may issue his transfer voucher to the 
refiner. In this way, the actual 
transfer of a huge volume of stamps 
and certificates is eliminated. 


CTUAL operation of the plan in the 

introductory area does not permit 
the extension of the plan to the ultimate 
sugar refinery. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that there are only approximately 
100 sugar refineries in the country, 
and that OPA control can well be 
based on the control of these 100 ac- 
counts. The individual refinery could 
issue a transfer voucher once a month 
to the OPA for the previous month’s 
sales. This could be presented by 
the refinery to the bank on which it 
is drawn and certified, thus clearing 
the refinery’s account. The certified 
transfer voucher could then be de- 
livered to the OPA where it would be 
retained. 

For the present, all sugar retailers in 
the introductory area, including even 
the smallest, are opening ration bank 
accounts. On a national basis, how- 
ever, it is considered probable that the 
smaller retailers would not open ac- 
counts with the banks, but would 
replenish their supplies by turning 
their stamp sheets in directly to the 
wholesaler, who would simply group 
the deposits. 

In gasoline rationing, the ration 
coupons flow from the consumer to the 
retailer to the distributor to the bank. 
The coupons are pasted on gummed 
sheets, the same as stamps in sugar 
rationing, for deposit in the bank. 
Gasoline bulk purchase certificates and 
other evidences of the purchase of 
gasoline, such as orders drawn by 
representatives of the armed forces, 
are also included. Since gasoline 
deposits come to the bank from the 
distributor instead of the retailer, they 
are far less in number than sugar 
deposits. 
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In making deposits, the retailer of 
sugar or the distributor of gasoline 
fills in the two copies of the credit slip, 
listing the quantity and value of 
stamps or coupons, by class or number, 
the bulk certificates and other items, 
totals the credit slips and presents 
them to the teller. The teller, in most 
cases, simply verifies the agreement 
of the two copies, stamps them and 
returns the second copy to the deposi- 
tor. It is not necessary to check the 
deposit in detail at the window, since 
verification may be made later. Indi- 
vidual deposits, in the case of sugar, 
are running from once a week from the 
smaller retailers to around once a day 
for the larger stores. 

After the teller has completed the 
window transaction he passes his copy 
of the credit slip with the deposit items 
to a proof clerk. The proof clerk veri- 
fies the quantities and values shown 
and checks the accuracy of the listing. 
The method employed varies with the 
type of proof system used by the banks. 
Most of those in the test area are 
using a batch or block plan for the 
smaller deposits and proving indi- 
vidually the larger ones. The neces- 
sary totals are established in this 
operation. 

Most of the banks in the test area 
are using their regular statement forms 
for the ledger postings. ‘“‘Sugar Ra- 
tioning Account” or “Gasoline Ra- 
tioning Account” are rubber stamped 
on the forms. The words “Pounds” 
or “Gallons” are written in the 
dollars columns. Credit slips and 
transfer vouchers are posted to the 
accounts daily. A memorandum con- 
trol of each commodity ledger is 
maintained. 

Stamp and coupon sheets are de- 
posited in the vault under dual cus- 
tody, and the present plan calls for 
cremation periodically, although dur- 
ing the experimental period they are . 
being retained. Cremation certificates 
and a semimonthly report form to the 
local office of the OPA are being pre- 
pared. It is anticipated that this will 
be a simple report and that the infor- 
mation required can be obtained from 
the control account and a recap of the 
daily proof figures. . 

RANSFER vouchers drawn on the 

individual bank are posted to the 
proper accounts daily. Those drawn 
on other banks are sent to the banks 
on which they are drawn either through 
the clearing house or direct by mail. 
At the time this is written the com- 
mittee and the OPA have not decided 
on the most practical plan of transfer 
voucher clearance, but it appeared 
certain that no attempt would be 
made to control these transactions by 
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an actual transfer of pound or gallon 
totals between banks. 

Purchase certificates and other items 
deposited will be sorted periodically 
and forwarded with a detailed listing 
as instructed by OPA. The banks will 
retain duplicates of the listings to 
complete their records. 

At present it appears that control 


_ will be based on the system of num- 


bered transfer vouchers. Transfer 


| vouchers are prenumbered and ration 


_ each one issued. 


depositors will be asked to account for 
Numbers will be 


_ checked at the time the monthly state- 


ment is issued, thus detecting any lost 
transfer voucher. Since these transfer 
vouchers remain in the possession of 
the bank and are not returned to the 


| drawers it would be possible fo re- 
audit any account or group of ac- 


| counts. 


The proposed plan also calls 


| for the making of audits by national 
| and state examiners. 


With the projection of ration bank- 
ing to a national basis, transfer 


| vouchers would in many cases travel 


| may be 


from one part of the country, for 
example, between the sugar whole- 
saler and the refinery. The present 
indications are that the present ma- 
chinery for the clearance of checks 
used in routing transfer 


| vouchers back to the banks on which 


they are drawn, thus a city correspond- 


| ent or a Federal Reserve Bank would 


| other banks. 


| sort and 


receive daily from their correspondent 
banks transfer vouchers drawn on 
In this case it would be 
necessary for correspondent banks to 
list transfer vouchers re- 
ceived by drawee banks. This oper- 
ation would parallel the handling of 
checks, except that no entries would 
be made other than the internal entries 


| necessary to establish the agreement 
| of totals of outgoing listings and in- 
| coming listings. 


| work. 


To give bankers throughout the 
country some indication of the volume 
of work involved in ration banking 
several bank officers in the area were 
interviewed. 

At the State Bank of Albany, Hollis 
Harrington, auditor, stated that his 
bank, a $108,000,000 bank with two 
branches, had opened ninety-five ac- 
counts, ninety-one of which were sugar 
accounts and four gas, at the end of 
the two weeks’ period. This represents 
about one-half the number of accounts 
the bank will open for the two com- 
modities. He pointed out that this 
figure would be reduced if a decision 
is reached to eliminate the smaller 
sugar retailers from the system. He 
does not anticipate that his bank will 
have any difficulty in handling the 
His bank might later use equip- 
ment in the loan and discount depart- 
ment which is now handling a de- 
creased volume of work. 


J. Raymond Roos, vice-president, 


The National Commercial Bank and 
Trust Company of Albany, a $100,- 
000,000 bank with five branches, stated 
that his bank had opened 187 accounts 
out of an estimated 300 on the two 
commodities. Seven of these were gas 
accounts and the others sugar. For 
the introductory area as a whole, Mr. 
Roos estimated that the total number 
of accounts to be opened would be 
3,000 for sugar and gasoline. For the 
city of Albany, with a population of 
130,000, he estimated there would be a 
total of 810 accounts. Both Mr. Roos 
and Mr. H. J. Kneip, president of the 
bank, stressed the willingness of his 
bank to co-operate in the plan and the 
audit control that banks would intro- 
duce into the rationing system. 

At the First Trust Company in 
Albany, which has two branches and 
totals of $45,000,000, Mr. J. A. 
Hughes, treasurer, stated that 134 
sugar and three gasoline accounts had 
been opened. One day’s activity was 
one deposit entry to a gasoline account 
and 21 to sugar accounts. During the 
first nine days 116 deposits had been 
received and five transfer vouchers had 
been posted to sugar accounts, and 
five deposits had been received and no 
transfer vouchers issued on gasoline 
accounts. Mr. Addison Keim, presi- 
dent of the bank, felt that while these 
volume figures would increase after the 
system had been working longer, ration 
banking would not create any undue 
hardship for his bank. 


N Schenectady, at the Schenectady 

Trust Company, a $30,000,000 bank 
with two branches, L. W. Kortmann, 
vice-president, stated that his bank had 
opened 153 sugar accounts and one 
gas account. On the two commodities 
he estimated that this would represent 
about one-half the total number of 
accounts to be opened. At the end of 
the introductory period he estimated 
that deposits will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 40 daily for sugar, and one 
weekly for gasoline. Mr. Kortmann’s 
bank is making a particular effort to 
bring in the small retailers so that the 
committee will have actual experience 
when considering the question of 
eliminating the smallest from the plan. 
President L. G. Magner of the bank 
views ration banking as a community 
effort and points out that mutual co- 
operation among banks has made 
easier the introduction of ration bank- 
ing in his community. 

In Troy, at The National City 
Bank of Troy, a $19,000,000 bank, 
Edgar C. Stillman, vice-president and 
cashier, reports that his bank has 
opened sixty-three sugar accounts and 
one gasoline account. All tellers re- 


ceive deposits in Mr. Stillman’s bank. 
At the present time Mr. Stillman does 


not anticipate the need of any extra 
help. 
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The attitude of all banks in the 
introductory area and of those study- 
ing the plan from its national aspects 
can easily be summarized. The feeling 
is general that there is a job to be done 
and that the banks are glad to co- 
operate in doing the job. It takes time 
and presents problems, but it is a 
contribution to the war effort, as is the 
selling of War Bonds. 


S ¢ ¢ 


CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


are a pretty effective argument to back 
up the saving in time. Our bank draws 
its local customers from a radius of ten 
miles in three directions, and before 
mileage was an important considera- 
tion, many of them drove to the bank 
several times a week. Experience has 
shown that even many of our more 
distant commercial customers can get 
along comfortably with mail banking. 
They send in their checks for deposit 
just as frequently as before, and save 
up their cash to send to us occasionally 
by registered mail or in the form of 
postal money orders, or bring the cash 
in every couple of weeks. 


just as with our campaign to level 


off lobby peaks, our drive for more | 


deposits by mail has been resultful. 
Already lots of business is rolling into 
the post office which formerly was 
handled at the windows at high noon. 


Since we began to encourage. it system- | 


atically, this mail volume has gone up 
more than 50 per cent. Not all of this 
gain can properly be credited to our 
urging. Many of our customers have 
entered the armed forces and have 
allotments of their pay and dividends 
on their stocks sent in our care for 
deposit to their accounts. Other cus- 
tomers are working longer hours, are 
more closely confined to plants and 
offices, hence find it simpler to mail us 
the deposits which they used to bring 
in before catching a late suburban 


. train to town, or on Saturday mornings 


taken off from business. 

In the earlier stages of this develop- 
ment, we used the mail deposits as a 
partial fill-in for the slack early hours 
of our window tellers. In recent months 
the mail business has so increased, 
simultaneously with the spread of 
lobby activity across all the day, that 
we now have a mail teller. She works 
in the back room, but otherwise 
handles her deposits essentially like a 
window teller, charging her deposits 
straight through the routine. Actu- 
ally, the mail teller handles consider- 
ably more items than a window teller. 








(Extra No. 1, 100% New White Cotton and Linen Clippings) 
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Jf You Really Keep Records 


Those important records 
that you plan to keep and use 
for five, ten, fifteen years — 
or even forever — need the pro- 
tection of paper made of cot- 
ton fibres. The very life of the 
records depends on it. 

Representing only a trifle 
of the cost of the finished 
records, accounts or corre- 
spondence, cotton fibre content 
paper of Weston quality pays 
for itself again and again in 





Keep Chem on a Weston Paper 





long run economy, security and 
superior working qualities. 
The makers of Weston papers 
have concentrated all of their 
skill, experience and techno- 
logical resources on the mak- 
ing of papers worthy of the 
responsibility of carrying rec- 
ords and messages of genuine 
importance. Your printer or 
paper supplier will gladly 
help you select the right 
Weston papers for your needs. 


Is Paper Your Responsibility? Then let us put you on the 
mailing list for Weston’s Papers, a special publication of news, 
ideas and information about high grade paper. Write Department D 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Massachusetts 


IF IT'S WORTH KEEPING, KEEP IT ON A 


WESTON pat 


LEDGERS 
BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 


DEFIANCE INDEX (100%) WINCHESTER INDEX (50%) 
WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING INDEX (50%) 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING 
TYPACOUNT LEDGER (75%) 
WESTON'S MACHINE POSTING LEDGER (50%) 


INDEXES BONDS 





WESTON'S BOND (Extra No. 1, 100%) 
DEFIANCE BOND (100%) 
HOLMESDALE BOND (75%) 
WINCHESTER BOND (50%) 
BLACKSTONE BOND (25%) 
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FINANCING 
WAR PRODUCTION 





Located in America’s armament center, this bank is 
especially equipped to deal with financial problems 
arising from war production. 





Pledged, as we are, to do all in our power to further 
the prosecution of the war, we have set up a War Loan 
Division, experienced in the analysis of war contracts 
and familiar with the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies. 


Soe 


We offer our services not only to local companies in 
need of war production loans but also to our corre- | 











spondents throughout the country whose transactions 
with Detroit war industries can be expedited by our 
special and direct attention to their needs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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STECK’S WOODCRAFT FILE 


Conserves Metal 


+9.4° 


FOUR DRAWER LETTER SIZE 


Drawers operate smoothly on hardwood 
channel suspensions that give support at 
any filing position. Adjustable follow block 
in each drawer. 


Hardwood framing, plywood panels, olive 
green finish. 52” high x 24” deep outside. 
Standard letter, legal, and fingerprint card 
interior filing dimensions. 


A durable, efficient cabinet for current 
filing during the war; a superior transfer 
file for years after. Ready to ship. Extend 
priority if you can. 








Four Drawer Five Drawer 
Legal size Fingerprint 


$2950) |$2950 

















ORDER DIRECT FROM 


THE STECK COMPANY 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


(All Prices are F. O. B., Austin, Texas) 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 





Yet she has enough spare time to care 
regularly for another group of duties. 

An integral part of successful operat- 
ing in these busy times is the morale of 
our staff. Experience convinces us 
that discouragement with the job 
causes more bank clerks to seek other 
employment than does even the com- 
bination of war work pay plus a desire 
to be directly in the stream of war 
effort. Hence, we have devoted a good 
deal of attention to keeping up the 
morale. 

The most effective method we have 
found is based upon our officers’ feeling 
that it is our duty to carry our full 
share of the extra load. So, when the 
boys and girls in the back room have to 
stay later than their regular time, the 
officers work alongside them. Usually 
this comes on Saturdays, which in- 
variably show a big backlog of work 
piled up at closing time for the book- 
keepers and transit clerks. If they 
had to do it all by themselves, the girls 
would be there until 4 o’clock most 
Saturday afternoons. 

Instead, the officers swing into the 
job, and everybody goes home usually 
by 2 o’clock.’ Last Saturday, for in- 
stance, the president was sorting 
checks, the cashier was helping to list 
transit items, the vice-president and 
assistant cashier were writing up cash 
letters. The first time we all pitched 
in, the girls were suspicious. Next 
Saturday when we walked in we told 
them, ‘‘Look, we’re here to be helpful, 
not to meddle. We’d rather play golf 
than run this work, but we are trying 
to keep you from having to work all 
afternoon. If you don’t want us, tell 
us so, and we'll gladly leave.” We 
have been taking our share every 
Saturday since then. 


ONE result has been a rate of quits 

in the operating departments con- 
siderably lower than prevails in several 
other banks in our area, all of them 
subject to approximately the same com- 
petition for labor. We have even had 
a few experienced bank clerks come to 
us for employment after quitting in 
other banks where the official staff was 
less inclined to pitch in. So, we feel we 
can recommend this policy under 
present conditions. 

We have no illusion that what we 
have told about in this article con- 
stitutes the perfect set of methods for 
coping with the difficulties inherent in 
increased activity and lack of experi- 
enced personnel. We cannot even cite 
accurate statistics on what we have 
accomplished, because we now have 
neither the time nor inclination to 
compile miscellaneous figures that are 
not absolutely essential to running the 
bank. 

But we are sure that these methods 
have greatly helped us. We have 
described them here in the hope that 
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they may be of some value to other 
banks afflicted with similar problems. 
One reason why we suspect that they 

may prove helpful to others is that the 
‘ Tilinois Bankers Association some 
weeks ago circulated them to its 
membership. Since then, word has 
trickled back that some of these 
methods are already proving equally 
useful in banks which learned of them 
by this route. 


FIXED INCOME 
TRUSTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


ments was not immediate, but worked 
out as market conditions proved 
advantageous. 

The policy in trusts of this type is 
gradually to bring investments up to a 
standard which would have been 
adhered to from the start had we made 
the initial investments. This means 
working toward low-yield high-grade 
government, municipal and_ utility 
bonds, emphasizing safety and market- 
ability, with invasions of principal. 

In the seven years since the trust 
went into operation, the invasions of 
principal have approximated $6,800. 
This has enabled us to augment Mrs. 
Blank’s income to reach the $2,400 
yearly annuity figure specified in the 
trust agreement, as well as pay the 
trustee’s fees. 

Still remaining in the trust are high- 
grade securities with a present market 
value of $40,000, which on a 2 per 
cent yield basis will last about twenty 
years. 

Our “crystal ball” is not clear 
enough to discern what the future 
holds under a war economy of present 
magnitude, but we feel that we are 
not likely to encounter any difficult 
tax or economic problems in this 
simplified form of trust, as it is so 
flexible in its terms. 

It is hoped that the foregoing ex- 
ample will serve to illustrate some of 
. the advantages, and some of the prob- 
lems, we have found in the selling and 
in the handling of annuity-type trusts. 

Figures recently gathered by the 
Trust Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association show the broadness 
of the market for such trusts. They 
reveal that more than half of the trusts 
administered by trust institutions in 
this country yield an annual income 
below $1,200 a year. For 59 per cent 
under that level the average is $369; 
76 per cent of all trusts yield less than 
$3,000, with an average of $748. The 
survey covered 153,646 trust, man- 
aged by 1,047 banks and trusts com- 
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To meet A.B.A. recommendations 
use HAMMERMILL SAFETY 


—and Save Money 


£ tenes is a ‘‘right’’ specification for check papers, and 
the A. B. A. recommends ‘‘Sulphite Protective 
Paper.’’ That specification leads directly to Hammer- 
mill Safety and a saving of money in your check 
printing. 


Hammermill is the name in paper your depositors 
know best. They use Hammermill papers in their 
business. They respect Hammermill quality. They 
respect your judgment when you furnish them checks 
on Hammermill Safety. And... you will be using 
paper that meets American Bankers Association 
recommendations. 


See for yourself why Hammermill Safety is first choice 
of so many banks. Write on your bank letterhead to 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, for 
portfolio of specimen checks on Hammermill Safety. 


Hammermill is very proud to be the first recipient 
in the paper industry of the coveted Army-Navy 
Production Award —an evidence. that 


PAPER IS WAR MATERIAL 
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A SIZE FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


T-SD Sliding Drawer 
Transfer File 


(Tan. Corrugated 
Board) 


EASY-SNAP Collapsible 
Tan Corrugated Board 


| 
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FILING BOX | 















MADE LIKE ALL 
STEEL FILES. 


Set up ready to use, equipped with stackers 
to interlock into batteries, and with follower 
supports. The T-SD set up at our plant is 
stronger than a file shipped “‘knocked down.”’ 
Eliminates waste of office time pasting slid- 


ing drawer files together. RECOMMENDED FOR SELDOM- 
Just take a T-SD file out of the carton and use it. REFERRED-TO ITEMS. 


LOWEST PRICES —F. O. B. NEW BRIGHTON 


Style C, Hinged Lid 
Automatic Assembly 


Thousands of our customers 
have reordered this file annually. 
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(SPECIAL SIZES TO YOUR ORDER) 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


Bank Supplies Since 1914 
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panies in 696 cities and _ towns. 
Such low income figures do not, of 


| course, indicate inefficient trust man- 
| agement, but they do reflect current 


conditions of low investment yield and 


| high taxes. They also emphasize that 
_ trust services are used, not only by the 
| wealthy, but by a large number of 


persons leaving estates under $50,000. 
Only 2.57 per cent have incomes over 
$25,000; 12.15 per cent are in the 
$3,000-$7,000 range. 

This seems to point straight to the 
fact that our largest market for trust 
service is the average “‘middle-class”’ 
family, with a salary or a_ business 
capable of building up an estate of 
$50,000 to $100,000. And for them, 
the annuity-type trust appears to be 
the most suitable. 

While more time must be allowed to 
show how they will “season,” their 
performance to date in our difficult 
times has been satisfactory to us. They 


| create excellent customer relations, no 


litigation has sprung from them, con- 


| troversies with beneficiaries are ex- 


tremely rare, and internally they are 
most simple and economical to ad- 
minister. Income tax features are 
mostly favorable, and legal forms are 
simple for the attorney and readily 
understood by the trustor. But the 
idea must be “‘sold”’ by trust men. 
Most of us are wrestling with the 
problem of inadequate trust earnings. 
We know the source of the trouble, 
but have difficulty in finding a remedy. 
May I suggest one: Put on your 
books more annuity-type trusts, and 
your costs of administration will be 
substantially cut. If we are ever going 
to popularize our services and reduce 
our trusts fees it will be largely through 
these trusts, coupled with the common 
trust fund as an investment vehicle. 
Our two foremost current tasks. are 
to make trusts perform better for our 
beneficiaries and to pay us better for 
their administration. 
With trusts of these modern types, 
adapted to the world as it is today, we 
can offer our customers a service that 


| is more satisfactory to all concerned. 


DIRECTOR 
CLUTCHBILL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


| siderable of late. It ain’t common on 


this rough lake road. My mates over 


_ in the shanty hear it same’s I do. A 
| little while after it passes everything 
| goes awful still. 


Then suddenly we 
hear it again. It’s just like a ghost. 


| I’m wondering if they gobbled in my 
skiff . . . it was down by the bridge.” 


“T think they may have, mister.’ 
Mr. Clutchbill regarded the man 
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intently. “Your mates live near 
here?” 

‘““Yeah, we run that roadside stand 
back there around the bend.” The 
derelict pointed with his thumb. ‘‘We 
always hang on till the duck hunters 
quit. Want to come back and get 
warm?” 

Mr. Clutchbill nodded. Cal backed 
the car and pulled in beside the low- 
posted stand. Two elderly bewhisk- 
ered gentlemen and a pocket of warmth 
from a crackling wood stove met them 
when they followed their guide into 
the shanty. A counter displaying pipe 
tobacco, candies and some canned 
goods ran across the front. Behind 
it was along bench. After nodding all 
around Mr. Clutchbill and Cal settled 
down on the bench near the stove. 

“That queer acting car you was 
telling me about is a curious thing,” 
ventured Mr. Clutchbill. 

“It’s an old truck. I saw it in the 
moonlight once,” said one of the men. 
‘For some reason they shut off at the 
top of the rise and let her roll silent 
past our shack. 
hear it pick up after it crosses the 
bridge.” 

“T’ve thought I heard it pick up 
quite a while later,”’ offered another of 
the inmates. ‘“‘Maybe I was imagin- 
ing it.” 

“It goes past every night?” 

“Almost,” the man nodded. 


R. Clutchbill fumbled under his 

coat and came out with a watch. It 
was growing dusk outside. “I was 
wondering if there’s any good over- 
night accommodations near here.” 

“If you was aiming to pass the night 
we’ve got a couple of overnight cabins 
on the shore just back of the stand 
here. There’s stoves in’em. We rent 
’em in summer a dollar a night. We 
could dish you up a little supper rea- 
sonable here in the shack.” 

“It would help us out,”’ nodded Mr. 
Clutchbill. 

An hour later, after a supper of 
lake perch, Cal turned to Mr. Clutch- 
bill as they sat beside a stove in the 
tiny cabin assigned to them. “I can 
see you think one of these fellers is 


. doing the forging of them checks.” 


“No.” Mr. Clutchbill roused him- 
self out of his thoughts. ‘“‘No, it isn’t 
any of them, Cal. I’ve pretty well 
made up my mind though. I just hope 
that truck shows up tonight. We’ll 
have to take turns keeping awake.” 

“The truck is hooked up with the 
forged check, you’re thinking?” 

“T suspect it. I believe that truck 
stops at the bridge and loads dead 
turkeys straight down into a boat. 
There’s probably two mixed up in it. 
One of them forges checks and buys 
turkeys. The other meets him under 
the bridge with a boat. That man at 
the stand really has had a skiff stolen. 


And he’s got it connected up with 
that truck, but he don’t know the 
motive.” 

““What.are you aiming to do?” 

“We'll lay for ’em. I believe those 
turkeys are being taken across the 
lake. It’s anarrows here, not more than 
a quarter mile. They are gathering 
the turks in some old barn or such 
place across.” 

“That’s a slick game,” mused Cal 
holding his jaw slightly open in 


39 


wonder. “And we ain’t even got a 
gun if we jump anybody.” 

“It looked to me like a 10-gauge 
duck gun hanging up back there in the 
stand where we ate. I think I know 
a way of getting it,” smiled Mr. 
Clutchbill feeling tenderly of his 
goatee. 


[‘ was about an hour later that the 
moon came up. Mr. Clutchbill and 
Cal prowled through a small grove to 
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panies in 696 cities and _ towns. 

Such low income figures do not, of 
course, indicate inefficient trust man- 
agement, but they do reflect current 
conditions of low investment yield and 
high taxes. They also emphasize that 
trust services are used, not only by the 
wealthy, but by a large number of 
persons leaving estates under $50,000. 
Only 2.57 per cent have incomes over 
$25,000; 12.15 per cent are in the 
$3,000-$7,000 range. 

This seems to point straight to the 
fact that our largest market for trust 
service is the average “middle-class” 
family, with a salary or a _ business 
capable of building up an estate of 
$50,000 to $100,000. And for them, 
the annuity-type trust appears to be 


| the most suitable. 


While more time must be allowed to 
show how they will “season,” their 
performance to date in our difficult 
times has been satisfactory to us. They 
create excellent customer relations, no 
litigation has sprung from them, con- 
troversies with beneficiaries are ex- 
tremely rare, and internally they are 
most simple and economical to ad- 
Income tax features are 
mostly favorable, and legal forms are 
simple for the attorney and readily 
understood by the trustor. But the 
idea must be “‘sold’”’ by trust men. 

Most of us are wrestling with the 
problem of inadequate trust earnings. 
We know the source of the trouble, 
but have difficulty in finding a remedy. 

May I suggest one: Put on your 
books more annuity-type trusts, and 
your costs of administration will be 
substantially cut. If we are ever going 
to popularize our services and reduce 
our trusts fees it will be largely through 
these trusts, coupled with the common 
trust fund as an investment vehicle. 

Our two foremost current tasks are 
to make trusts perform better for our 
beneficiaries and to pay us better for 
their administration. 

With trusts of these modern types, 
adapted to the world as it is today, we 
can offer our customers a service that 


| is more satisfactory to all concerned. 


| goes awful still. 


DIRECTOR 
CLUTCHBILL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


siderable of late. It ain’t common on 
this rough lake road. My mates over 
in the shanty hear it same’s I do. A 
little while after it passes everything 
Then suddenly we 


hear it again. It’s just like a ghost. 


| I’m wondering if they gobbled in my 
| skiff . . . it was down by the bridge.” 


| Mr. Clutchbill 


“I think they may have, mister.’ 
regarded the man 
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intently. 
here?” 

‘““Yeah, we run that roadside stand 
back there around the bend.” The 
derelict pointed with his thumb. ‘‘We 
always hang on till the duck hunters 
quit. Want to come back and get 
warm?” 

Mr. Clutchbill nodded. Cal backed 
the car and pulled in beside the low- 
posted stand. Two elderly bewhisk- 
ered gentlemen and a pocket of warmth 
from a crackling wood stove met them 
when they followed their guide into 
the shanty. A counter displaying pipe 
tobacco, candies and some canned 
goods ran across the front. Behind 
it was along bench. After nodding all 
around Mr. Clutchbill and Cal settled 
down on the bench near the stove. 

“That queer acting car you was 
telling me about is a curious thing,” 
ventured Mr. Clutchbill. 

“It’s an old truck. I saw it in the 
moonlight once,” said one of the men. 
“For some reason they shut off at the 
top of the rise and let her roll silent 


“Your mates live near 


past our shack. It’s puzzling we never | 


hear it pick up after it crosses the 
bridge.” 

“I’ve thought I heard it pick up 
quite a while later,”’ offered another of 
the inmates. ‘Maybe I was imagin- 
ing it.” 

“It goes past every night?” 

“Almost,” the man nodded. 


R. Clutchbill fumbled under his 

coat and came out with a watch. It 
was growing dusk outside. “I was 
wondering if there’s any good over- 
night accommodations near here.” 

“If you was aiming to pass the night 
we’ve got a couple of overnight cabins 
on the shore just back of the stand 
here. There’s stoves in’em. We rent 
’em in summer a dollar a night. We 
could dish you up a little supper rea- 
sonable here in the shack.” 

“It would help us out,” nodded Mr. 
Clutchbill. 

An hour later, after a supper of 
lake perch, Cal turned to Mr. Clutch- 
bill as they sat beside a stove in the 
tiny cabin assigned to them. “I can 
see you think one of these fellers is 
doing the forging of them checks.” 

“No.” Mr. Clutchbill roused him- 


self out of his thoughts. ‘“‘No, it isn’t 


any of them, Cal. I’ve pretty well 
made up my mind though. I just hope 
that truck shows up tonight. We'll 
have to take turns keeping awake.” 


“The truck is hooked up with the | 


forged check, you’re thinking?” 
“TI suspect it. 


turkeys straight down into a boat. 
There’s probably two mixed up in it. 


One of them forges checks and buys | 


turkeys. The other meets him under 
the bridge with a boat. That man at 
the stand really has had a skiff stolen. 


And he’s got it connected up with 
that truck, but he don’t know the 
motive.” 

“What are you aiming to do?” 

“We'll lay for ’em. I believe those 
turkeys are being taken across the 
lake. It’s anarrows here, not more than 
a quarter mile. They are gathering 
the turks in some old barn or such 
place across.” 

“That’s a slick game,” mused Cal 
holding his jaw slightly open in 


39 


wonder. ‘And we ain’t even got a 
gun if we jump anybody.” 

“It looked to me like a 10-gauge 
duck gun hanging up back there in the 
stand where we ate. I think I know 
a way of getting it,” smiled Mr. 
Clutchbill feeling tenderly of his 
goatee. 


T was about an hour later that the 
moon came up. Mr. Clutchbill and 
Cal prowled through a small grove to 








I believe that truck | 
stops at the bridge and loads dead | 
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the cut bank overlooking the lake. 
The far shore was sleeping under a 
mouse-colored quilt of December moon- 
light. 

“Someone must live just across.” 
Cal came close to Mr. Clutchbill and 
pointed with a leveled hand. “See 
that rising line of white wood smoke 
from a chimney?” 

Mr. Clutchbill shook his head. ‘“‘No 
one lives on that point over there. 
There’s nothing there but an old fort 
that goes back to the French and 
Indian war days. It’s in ruins save for 
parts of the stone barracks.” Then 
suddenly the old director turned and 
stared at Cal; a wide-open page of 
discovery had leaped before his eyes. 

“Cal, we’ve found ’em. We need a 
boat and a gun. I’m going to rouse 
those fellers in the road stand.” 

It was not long before a rowboat 
with silent dip of oars slipped out into 
the shreds of mist rising in ghostly 
whiteness from the water. Mr. Clutch- 
bill sat in the stern with the borrowed 
fowling piece resting across his lap. 
Cal knelt in the bow with a darkened 
flash light while the shantyman sent 
the boat forward without a sound. 

“We'll land in the cove,” he mut- 
tered. ‘“‘There’s an old ditch runs 
from the water to the fort.” 

Shortly rushes scraped with inter- 
mittent resinous sounds along the sides 








Our Personalized Pocket Checks 
are now so popular with regular 
checking account customers that 
we are extending this service to 
include no-minimum-balance cus- 
tomers. 


It makes no difference what type 
of plan you have in your bank, the 
new De Luxe “package” will fit 
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money. 
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of the boat. Silently the three got out 
and were on the way to the gully when 
they ran upon an object that proved 
to be the shantyman’s stolen skiff. 
Above them a black bastion of the old 
fort loomed against the moonlit sky. 
They reached the sally port and edged 
inside along its shadowed east wall. 
A broad parade lay chalk-like in the 
moonlight bitten on the far side by the 
sable shadow of the crumbling barracks. 

“The smoke comes out of that south 
chimney. Would they have a stove 
in such a place,” muttered Cal. 

“It’s from a fireplace,” hissed the 
shantyman. ‘ “The old barracks is 
peppered with fireplaces.” 

“No telling what we’ll run into,” 
breathed Mr. Clutchbill. ‘‘We better 
keep close together when we jump 
’em. Get your flash light ready, Cal. 
Come on!” 


WITH tongues clamped to the roofs 

of their mouths the three men tip- 
toed boldly across the parade to the 
long, crumbling barracks. Reaching it 
unchallenged, they crept slowly along 
its shadow and stood listening beside 
a vast open doorway out of which 
sounded the crackle of burning fire- 
wood. 

Mr. Clutchbill cocked both ham- 
mers of the 10-gauge and inched for- 
ward alone, his right eye creeping past 
the doorjamb. Suddenly he stopped 
with held breath. The weirdest spec- 
tacle he had ever seen lay before him. 
Flickering firelight flared back on 
ghostly plucked blue-white bodies of 
giant turkeys strung aloft in a double 
row on long wires. Two stocky men 
squatted on one side of a fireplace. It 
was not far. A load of buckshot 
would hang together like a bullet for 
that distance. Mr. Clutchbill raised 
the 10-gauge to his shoulder. For a 
moment the gun’s black muzzle hung 
motionless. 

“‘Whamb-b-b!”” An orange flare lit 
the gray walls. A staggering blast 
rocked the crumbling masonry. The 
fireplace seemed to vomit blazing 
sticks in one sudden gasp as the heavy 
load of buckshot crashed into its very 
center. 

Half blinded, the two men leaped 
up and staggered back against the wall. 

“Quick, Cal! Put your flash light 
on ’em!” 

In a twinkling Cal pushed up beside 
the old director. A leve) beam from a 
powerful flash light held the victims 
blinded. 

Followed by the amazed shanty- 
man they advanced. 

“Better tie ’em up. There’s some 
wire down there,” ordered Mr. Clutch- 
bill. 

“We'll have the law on yuh for 
pullin’ that gun,”’ howled one of the 
men as Cal and the shantyman bore 
down on them. 
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“Don’t talk . . . we’re doing a little 
highjackin’.”” Mr. Clutchbill kept his 
gun muzzle forward for quick action. ° 

The old director stood guard till the 
men were tied, then said to Cal: 
“Here, take this gun and let me see 
that flash light. I want to look 
around.” 

In less than ten minutes he returned. 
“Their truck is hidden at the end of 
the barracks. Probably fetched_ it 
over on some ferry. And see what I 
found in it. Looks like check books.” 
Mr. Clutchbill slid off the top one and 
examined it. “Look at that! Blank 
checks on the Ferndale National. 
Every one of them forged with Jere- 
miah Bunter’s name on the signature 
line!”’ 

Shortly after daybreak Cal was 
detailed to visit the nearest farmhouse 
and announce the capture to the 
authorities. And then began one of 
the strangest ferrying operations the 
lake had ever seen. Two rowboats 
plied back and forth over the quarter 
mile of the narrows loaded with plump 
Christmas turkeys. When the interior 
of the two overnight cabins of the 
shantyman were festooned with them 
and Mr. Clutchbill with his own hands 
had padlocked the doors he turned to 
Cal, the shantyman and his two 
cronies. 

“There, boys, I guess those gobblers 
will cover the Ferndale National’s loss 
on any forged checks and give us all a 
neat little profit all around.” 


* o + 


CANADIAN 
BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


this ratio. Girls are being rapidly 
trained to take over more responsible 
positions. Their pay is guided by the 
scale set up in each bank. Promotions 
and subsequent pay increases in line 
with the wage freezing regulations of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
are made on the merit system, and 
’ generally speaking the banks have 
been satisfied with the caliber of girls 
being taken on since the start of the 
war and have been able to obtain 
girls to fill responsible posts. 
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Canadian Bank-by- Mail 
Trend Increases 


With increasing numbers of war 
workers unable to deposit their earn- 
ings in person due to early afternoon 
closing of banking hours, Canadian 
banks are advertising ““Bank by Mail” 


services. The Bank of Montreal has 
issued a folder outlining the advantages 
of banking by mail, and explaining the 
simple procedure. The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce is suggesting to em- 
ployers that their employees can bank 
by mail; that a new mail-order banking 
service has been established providing 
all facilities to busy workers who 
desire to save money, borrow for 
emergencies or obtain War Saving 
Certificates, War Loan Bonds and 
Money Orders, but who cannot call in 
person at a bank. It points out that 
this new service not only saves time, 
but tires and gasoline as well. 


Banks Again Facilitate War 
Loan Investment 


Canadian banks, trust and loan com- 
panies again acted as delivery and 
collection agents for the Canadian 
Government in the Third Victory 
Loan, October 19 to November 7. To 
aid buyers of bonds the government 
again placed them on sale on the 
installment plan with 10 per cent 
down and five monthly payments 
starting December 1 of 18 per cent, the 
last payment carrying a small carrying 
charge. Bond buyers desiring longer 
terms than this were served by the 
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“Every dime and dollar not 
vitally needed for absolute 
necessities should go into 
WAR BONDS andSTAMPS 
to add to the striking power 
of our armed forces.” 
—President Roosevelt 
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Along with increased war produc- 
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banks with loans at a maximum rate 
of 5 per cent. To further the sale of 


bonds the banks arranged that cus- - 


tomers would not lose the interest on 
savings accounts for the quarter if 
bonds were paid for in full. Banks 
acted as collection agencies for the 
monthly installment payments, and as 
delivery agents as the bonds were 
paid for. 


¢ + + 


Prominent Canadian Banker 
Announces Retirement 


After forty-five years with French 
and Canadian banks, Jackson Dodds, 
joint general manager of the Bank of 
Montreal, announced his retirement 
at the age of sixty-one on November 16. 

Born in London, England, Mr. 


. 


Dodds started banking there with the 
London branch of the Comptoir Na- 
tionale D’Escompte de Paris, later 
joined the London office of the Bank 
of British North America, then came 
to Canada with this bank. When the 
bank was merged in 1918 with the 
Bank of Montreal, he joined the latter 
institution. He is a past president 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. 

During the last war he joined as a 
private, rose to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, was mentioned four times in 
dispatches, and was awarded the Mons 
Star and Order of the British Empire. 

Mr. Dodds is chairman of the central 
council of the Canadian Red Cross, 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the Canadian Boy Scouts Association, 
anda director of a number of British 
and Canadian companics. 
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COURT DECISIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


it describe or even refer to any par- 
ticular premises rented. The record 
discloses that the defendants rented 
the premises in question and there- 
after continuously occupied them until 
the dispossessory proceedings were 
instituted. The plaintiff, by basing 
his action on the note alone, cannot 
deprive the defendants of their right 
to show, if they can, that all the pay- 
ments of rent during the entire con- 
tinuous period that they occupied the 
rented premises, were elements from 
which the final balance was to be 
ascertained.” 

Suggesting that where a bank takes 
a note in connection with some other 
transaction, it is a wise precaution for 
the bank to be prepared to prove, if 
necessary, the true circumstances of 
that other transaction. Such a note is 
free from attack only in the hands of 
a holder in due course. (Stembridge 
vs. Sloan, 21 Southeastern Reporter, 
Second Series, 531.) 


7 ¢ e 


Special Purpose Deposit 


Ordinarily, a bank may set off 
against a depositor’s account the 
amount of the depositor’s debt to the 
bank, but not where the deposit was 
made for a special purpose, according 
to a recent decision by the Ohio Court 
of Appeals. 

There a depositor had made certain 
deposits for a special purpose known 
to the bank. Moreover, the fact that 
the deposits were for a special purpose 
was indicated by legends on the signa- 
ture cards. Denying any right of set- 
off by the bank against such special 
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purpose deposits, the 
declared: 

‘All the authorities are agreed upon 
the rule of law that a bank which 
accepts a deposit of money made by 
the depositor for a special purpose 
under an agreement that it will pay 
the money when needed for that pur- 
pose, cannot rightfully appropriate 
such deposit to discharge the deposi- 
tor’s indebtedness to it.” (Union 
Properties vs. Baldwin Bros. Co., 43 
Northeastern Reporter, Second Series, 
112.) 


Ohio court 
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Equivalent to Non-negotiable 
Note 


Because a non-negotiable note is not 
protected by the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Act, it is subject to the 
same legal defenses as any ordinary 
contract would be. It has remained 
for the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts to point out, in a recent 
decision, that a negotiable note in the 
hands of the original payee is really 
the equivalent of a non-negotiable 
note, so far as the defenses available 
to the maker are concerned. 

“If he were a holder other than a 
holder in due course,” explained the 
court, referring to one of the parties 
concerned in the case before it, ‘‘the 
note is subject to the same defense as 
if it were non-negotiable. Want or 
failure of consideration is a good de- 
fense to a suit upon a non-negotiable 
instrument.” 

The court observed that this would 
not be so where a holder took a note 
from a holder in due course, under the 
provisions of the Uniform Negotiable 
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HELPING BANKS MEET WARTIME PROBLEMS 
WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 
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For years Burroughs has assisted banks 
' in adapting the numerical. transit letter 
: system to their needs. Consequenily, 
‘ Burroughs has considerable informa- 
, tion about the system to offer banks, 
1 large and small, who may find it more 
f “necessary today than ever fo save 
t time and effort in writing transit letters. 
P This booklet may help you decide. It 
is yours for the asking. 
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Most banks in the United States with large 





transit volume have had years of experience | 
with the numerical transit system, which | ~ 
identifies payer-bank and last endorser by |- 
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number instead of by name. 


Today, with the volume of transit items 





fluctuating, more and more banks are finding 
that they can save time and money, and meet 
today’s needs, by describing transit items 
numerically. This is especially true of banks 
whose work has been greatly expanded by 


wartime activities. 


If you would like more information, just 


write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


- Burroughs | 
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Instruments Act governing such trans- 
actions. (Geffen vs. Paletz, 43 North- 
eastern Reporter, Second Series, 133.) 
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Extension of Time May 
Discharge Endorser 


Any extension of time for payment 
of a negotiable note granted by the 
payee to the maker, without the con- 
sent of the endorser, may discharge 
the endorser, according to a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia. 

“There is no doubt,” declares the 
court, “‘that, by the indulgence granted 
the maker of the note, the endorser 
thereon was discharged. An endorser 
of a note is a surety for the maker; and 
the doctrine is well established that 
any change in the contract, however 
immaterial, and even although it be 
for his own advantage, discharges the 
surety, if made without his consent. 

“An agreement to give time to the 
principal gives rise to the presumption 
that the surety has been delayed or 
hindered in the use of his rights and 
remedies, which is absolutely con- 
clusive, and cannot be overthrown by 
the most convincing proof that nothing 
has really been lost by the delay. 

“‘When the principal and surety are 
bound to the creditor by a note or 
other negotiable instrument, if the 
creditor take from the principal a new 
note or bill of exchange for the debt, 
falling due after the period when the 
original obligation matures, this gener- 
ally amounts to an extension of time 
and discharges the surety.” (White- 
head vs. Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, 21 Southeastern Reporter, 
Second Series, 724.) 
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Is Collecting Bank Liable on 
Forged Checks? 


A Texas bank paid out on a series of 
checks on which the signature of its 


depositor had been forged. In the 
complicated litigation that resulted 
one of the points discussed by the 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals was the 
right, if any, of the drawee bank to 
recover from the collecting bank the 
amount paid to it on the forged checks. 

Citing with approval an earlier case 
of the kind, the Texas court said: 

“The principal point determined in 
that case was that a drawee bank, by 
accepting and paying forged checks 
purporting to be checks of its deposi- 
tor, is guilty of negligence precluding 
a recovery against a collecting bank, 
although the collecting bank may have 
been negligent in failing to obtain 
identification of the party cashing the 
check. It is the well settled rule that a 
drawee bank is charged with knowledge 
of the genuine signature of its deposi- 
tors.” (Marlin National Bank vs. 
Reed, 164 Southwestern Reporter, 
Second Series, 260.) 

The drawee bank might have a 
chance to get its money back from the 
collecting bank if it discovered the 
forgery soon after paying the check 
and notified the collecting bank before 
the latter had paid the money over to 
the person who had given it the forged 
check for collection. However, that 
situation did not arise in the Texas 
case and hence was not ruled on by the 
court. 
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Debt Without Note 


If for some reason a note cannot be 
successfully sued on, may a bank col- 
lect its money at law without the note? 

In some circumstances, yes, for it 
may be possible to sue on the debt 
itself without reference to the note. 
Actually, the debt and the note given 
for it, are two different things. 

“It is well settled,” said:a Louisiana 
court recently, “that a promissory 
note is merely evidence of an indebted- 
ness, which exists independently of the 
note.”” (Veazey vs. Rogers, 6 Southern 
Reporter, Second Series, 170.) 








Victory TAX 


on request. 





““WAGE BRACKET’”’ TABLES 


To simplify VICTORY TAX payroll deductions sets of 
tables have been prepared which permit the determina- 
tion of the tax during the payroll operation. These ‘‘wage 
bracket”’ tables cover weekly, biweekly, semimonthly and 
monthly wages and have been reproduced in card form 
by Burroughs for your convenience. Sets will be sent free 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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GET YOUR METAL 
IN THE SCRAP 


Today...more precious than the gold in your 
vault is that OTHER metal in your bank... 
cages, counters, doors, grills, railings of iron, 
copper, bronze, brass, aluminum. Let us re- 
place them with NON-ESSENTIAL materi- 
als, turn over a/l such metal to Uncle Sam 


AT ONCE, "Get In The scrap”... NOW! 


BANKERS INTERESTED 
in the modernization of hotels, 
restaurants, clubs and all other 
commercial buildings should 
get in touch with our subsidiary 


No need to wonder how you may acquire additional facilities. 
We can supply your needs...we’re doing it every day. Present 
limit on such improvements does NOT include cost of labor 
and materials required to remove, re-use and erect EXISTING 
materials. This allows us ample margin with which to work 
in giving you the kind of a job you want. If you’ve been 
thinking about remodeling, now’s the time to DO something 


about it. Mail the coupon below now. No obligation. 


Illustrated above: The First National Bank, Morgantown, W. Vo. 


__BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION of America, 9th & SIDNEY STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CORPORATION of America 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Bank WwW ithout obligation please furnish us complete information as indicated. 
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VISIrecord, the world’s fastest visible record keep- 
ing system, is a simple, direct, and accurate visible 
card system that cuts in half the time required for 














locating and refiling accounts. 











Think what this means to your organization in the 





present emergency ... with mounting requirements 








for records and diminishing supply of clerical help. 











No single factor is responsible for these inordinate 





posting results . . . it’s a combination of a number 
of exclusive VIJSIrecord features, including 























AND 


PERSONNEL reduced to a minimum with VISTrecord 


3-dimension margins in unrestricted card sizes; full- 
view compactness up to 5,000 cards in a single tray! 
Positive card-out control; signalling and charting 
at desk level without eye strain! 


There is nothing to attach or detach—no pockets, 
clamps, wires or other encumbrances... and no 


obligation to secure a demonstration in your own 
office! 


Write now for Booklet 33, “Keep These Vital 
Records Up to the Minute.” 


VISIBLE INDEX CORPORATION, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





